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Cliff with his family (BT) 


It is far better to be a resident on the brink of hell, 
Than spend a lifetime in a relentless 
pursuit of a mythical heaven. 

CLIFF TWEMLOW - The Tuxedo Warrior (1980) 


FOREWORD - Andy Murray 


Of all the strange stories that came spilling out of Cliff Twemlow in 
his time - of spy-drenched islands, vengeful bouncers, diabolic 
monstrosities, flesh-eating fresh-water fish and futuristic bar brawls 
— the strangest of the lot, surely, is that of his own life. By night, 
Manchester city centre is doubtless jam-packed with doormen who 
dream of winning bodybuilding awards, or forming bands, or 
writing their life story, or an action film screenplay, or a horror 
novel. But Cliff Twemlow actually went and did these things. All of 
them, mind. 


If you’ve never even heard of the chap, you’re entirely forgiven. 
Cliff never hit the big time; never became anything approaching a 
household name. He operated right on the fringes of the 
entertainment industry - but as everyone knows, that’s where all the 
really interesting stuff happens. During his lifetime, Cliff fulfilled 
more creative roles than Orson Welles and Stephen Fry put 
together. Mostly, he did so under the general public’s radar. And, 
bless him, but he very much did it his way. In an age when it seems 
like every last cranny of the cinema age has been identified, 
documented, studied and otherwise dissected, it’s a pleasant 
surprise to find there are fresh tales still to tell, and this here is one 
such. 

The core of Cliffs wide-ranging CV, and hence of this volume, is 
his series of adventures in the film industry, in his assorted 
capacities as screenwriter, composer and star. So, are these little- 
seen movies actually any good? It depends what you're after, really. 
If you’re looking for slick, glossy, big screen action, you definitely 
won't find it discussed herein. If you fancy something moving, 
profound and thematically rich, something to engage your frontal 
lobes and bother your tear-ducts — then no, Cliff does not cater for 
you. He specialised in genre-based action flicks. If we’re being 
honest, Twemlow’s movies are for the most part cheap, derivative 
and bordering on amateurish. Even the most generous viewer would 
have to admit that the dialogue is clunky, the acting wooden and 
unconvincing and the camerawork flat. For some, the films’ appeal 
would be summed up by that dreaded phrase ‘so bad they’re good’. 
It’s as though Ed Wood had fetched up on the mean streets and 
neon-lit nightclubs of eighties Manchester. 


Taken entirely on their own merits, though - which is, after all the 
only fair way to judge them - Cliffs films succeed admirably. They 
were never meant as BAFTA bait. They were obviously intended to 
be daft fun, marinated in testosterone, ideal for a drunken evening 
with mates spent cheering and hooting at the screen. Everyone 
concerned in their making was simply having a blast and pleasing 
themselves. That shows on screen, and there are shelves stuffed full 
of expensive Hollywood blockbusters that can’t claim as much. 

What’s really remarkable is that these films got made at all. 
Arguably Cliffs sheer enthusiasm and productivity outstripped the 
breadth of his talent. But to his lasting credit, and those of his co- 
conspirators, Twemlow was the dynamo driving a prolific film 
production outfit at work in the Manchester suburbs. Not since the 
days of John E Blakeley’s Mancunian Studios could the North West 
boast its own concerted contribution to British film industry. OK, so 
it’s not in the esteemed league of Ealing or Hammer, but Cliff's 
highly individual films are every bit as worthy of investigation. 
Their makers weren’t confined by big studio demands — or, let’s face 
it, artistic concerns — and the results are an untutored splurge of 
wish-fulfilment. They centre on a Manchester lad’s fantasy persona, 
blending James Bond, John Rambo and Charles Bronson in equal 
measure. Arguably Twemlow’s pure, undiluted flicks are the barmy 
straight-to-video equivalent of outsider art, which unwittingly 
capture the very essence of their time and place. These are the 
factors that make his story such a fascinating one. Cliffs vision of 
cinema might have been mighty peculiar, but hey, at least he had a 
vision. 

On the subject of our distinguished authors, CP Lee has long been 
renowned for documenting unusual, creative and just plain 
forgotten figures from the world of popular culture, particularly if 
they’re of Northern stock. Andy Willis, meanwhile, has contributed 
enormously to the serious study of ‘disposable’ genre cinema, from 
action movies to European horror. Here, for your reading pleasure, 
Lee and Willis have joined forces to tell Cliffs tale. Simply, they’ve 
written this book because it’s a truly extraordinary story, the 
ripping yarn of a little-known Northern renaissance man: an 
unlikely sort of hero: and, by all accounts, a thoroughly nice chap, 
to boot. If this story were a film, you’d scarcely believe it was true - 
but you’d have a terrific time watching it. Somehow, that seems 
entirely appropriate, and very much in the spirit of the 


man Twemlow. 


Andy Murray 
September 2009 


Andy Murray is the author of ‘Into the Unknown: The Fantastic Life of 
Nigel Kneale’ and co-author with Mark Aldridge of ‘T is for Television: 
The Small Screen Adventures of Russell T Davies’. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The cinematic career of Manchester-based Cliff Twemlow is without 
doubt one of the best kept secrets of the British film industry. A 
man of many talents, Twemlow worked variously as the composer 
of television themes and film music, a novelist, a screenwriter, an 
actor and fight arranger. He was also one of the driving forces 
behind the production of no less than eight feature-length films 
between 1983 and his premature death in 1993 aged 55. Alongside 
all of these, he was also the author of the legendary clubland 
memoir, ‘The Tuxedo Warrior’ which was published in 1980. Yet, 
this career has been little commented upon by those writing the 
history of British cinema, and, even by the standards of today’s 
obsessive collectors and internet know-it-alls, the films of Cliff 
Twemlow remain something of a ‘lost world’. What follows is 
intended to go some way to redress this oversight and introduce 
readers to the amazing film career of one of British cinemas unsung 
heroes. 

‘The Lost World of Cliff Twemlow’ celebrates the boundless 
energy, enthusiasm and never-say-die attitude of Cliff and his 
collaborators as they worked against all the odds to produce a 
string of low-budget feature films from their base in Manchester, 
England. What’s more, they were working at a time, the 1980s, 
when the British film industry was in the doldrums and many were 
predicting its imminent demise. However, throughout almost a 
decade of filmmaking, Cliff Twemlow remained admirably 
determined to keep on shooting. What’s more, whatever the set 
backs he encountered in his endeavours, he would always come up 
with a solution. Indeed, looking back with hindsight, it is striking 
how many of these solutions, from utilising video production 
technology for their shoots to foreseeing multi-channel TV, were 
incredibly far-sighted and often predicted future developments 
within the entertainment business. 

In the title of this book we fondly describe Cliff Twemlow as the 
‘King’ of Manchester exploitation cinema and for good reason. 
Typically, such exploitation films are low budget ‘rip-offs’ of recent 
popular successes, cycles or trends within mainstream cinema, and 
their ‘exploitation’ of this popularity is a method of filmmaking that 
has been around since the very beginnings of the film industry. 


‘Exploitation’ has been described as an approach to moviemaking 
that, in essence, would most likely produce, “A film with 
sensationalist value that exploits a contemporary issue or subject 
that capitalizes on more prurient aspects of mainstream movies.” 
(Blandford, Grant and Hillier, ‘The Film Studies Dictionary’, 2001). 

Cliffs films certainly seem to fit very neatly into this category, 
and, like the classic exploitation films of Americans such as Roger 
Corman, they seek to entertain their audience with a heady mixture 
of sex, violence, shoot-outs, fist-fights and martial-arts action, oft- 
wooden acting and with social commentary occasionally thrown in 
for good measure. Indeed, Cliff seemed to relish working in the 
most popular genres of the day. At the time these included the 
gangster film, the James Bond style espionage adventure, science 
fiction and the horror film, and, whatever the genre he was 
plundering, he would most often write a role for himself that 
allowed for his own particular take on the performance styles of his 
heroes, Charles Bronson, John Wayne and Clint Eastwood. 

Like others working in the exploitation field all over the world, 
Cliff and his associates would produce detailed promotional 
materials and exciting, action-packed trailers that would highlight 
the most marketable aspects of their proposed productions. Such 
marketing would be used to tout the production around their 
contacts in the hope of getting financial investment in their ideas. 
The time and expense that went into the production of these 
materials is one of the reasons why the actual number of films 
produced by Cliff and his crew is somewhat difficult to determine. 
The sophisticated show-reels produced for projects such as The 
Blind Side of God and Tokyo Sunrise has led to a number of 
sources, such as the on-line database IMDb, claiming that these 
films were finished when in actuality it seems they only existed in 
trailer form. Other films such as Mason’s War survive merely in 
fragments. For us though, the unmade films remain the ghostly stuff 
of legend, providing a tantalising glimpse of what might have been 
had Cliff and his team been able to secure more finance and then 
leap merrily onto their next bandwagon. 

To the best of our knowledge we have managed to track down all 
of the fully realised films of Cliff Twemlow. These are GBH (1983), 
Target Eve Island (1983), The Ibiza Connection (1984), Moonstalker 
(1988), The Eye of Satan (1988) Firestar: First Contact (1991), GBH 
2: Lethal Impact (1991) and Bad Weekend (1992) and we have 


devoted a chapter to each of them in turn, offering a detailed 
synopsis and the background story to their production. Other films 
that involved Cliff and his collaborators, such as Tuxedo Warrior 
and The Assassinator, are also included, as well as Cliffs other 
ventures into the entertainment world. Whilst undoubtedly 
ambitious, all these features, with the exception of Moonstalker, 
were shot on videotape and intended for a non-theatrical release. 
Even here, the legend of Cliff Twemlow challenges the accepted 
histories of British cinema that relegate regional film-making to 
mere footnotes, if they mention it at all. 

In fact, one of the most innovative aspects of Cliffs filmmaking 
practice was the utilisation of video technology. In 1982, when they 
came to make GBH, their first feature together, Cliff and director/ 
cameraman David Kent-Watson chose to shoot, edit and release the 
film on video. At the time, whilst videotape had been used 
extensively in television production, few people in the UK had 
conceived of and produced a feature length, mainstream, film that 
would be made exclusively on tape for domestic consumption via 
the new VHS technology. 

As David Kerekes and David Slater outline in their book about the 
period, ‘See No Evil: banned films and video controversy’ (2000), 
the late 1970s and early 1980s saw a rapid explosion in the 
ownership of domestic video recorders in the UK. At the same time 
a demand for something to watch on these machines other than 
home movies began to develop, and soon a new market for feature 
films on tape burgeoned. With the cost of such pre-recorded tapes 
running at around £80-100, the most common way for the growing 
ranks of eager consumers to view them on a nightly basis was to 
join one of the newly-expanding number of outlets that could be 
found in both specialist video rental shops and in the stands placed 
in such locations as corner shops and petrol stations. 

However, the range of choice was severely limited due to the 
major Hollywood studios’ reluctance to allow their prize assets, the 
latest blockbuster films, to appear in the VHS format. According to 
Kerekes and Slater, “At the end of 1980, there were a modest 600 
pre-recorded videocassette titles available in Britain ... By 1981 the 
choice had more than doubled”. The domestic consumption of 
feature films on tape was definitely here to stay. This was because 
many smaller distribution companies bought up the most violent 
films they could find to release for domestic consumption. Indeed, 


many of the most successful titles of the late 1970s and early 1980s 
were low-budget horror films and violent thrillers that youthful film 
fans would watch over and over again after a night out at their 
local pub. 

As the appetite for films on videotape was clearly expanding at a 
rapid rate, the demand for new product to sell was increasing just 
as quickly. It was this need that led to some producers, particularly 
those working in exploitation film, deciding it might be worthwhile 
rejecting theatrical exhibition altogether in favour of a much 
cheaper release on videocassette. It was this awareness of the 
domestic videotape audience and the cheapness of cassette 
distribution that encouraged a few nascent filmmakers to chance 
their arm and go all out making low-budget, feature-length films on 
tape with the intention of getting them distributed exclusively on 
videocassette. Savvy to these changes in the available technology, 
Cliff saw a commercial chance in the offing and seized the 
opportunity to present the fruits of his imagination on video. 

Cliff and his team got their films made and they even got them 
distributed though that wasn’t always easy, but nowadays getting to 
see the work of Cliff Twemlow is extremely difficult. One of the 
major problems here surrounds the issue of ownership rights and 
the location of master tapes. Alongside this, the vagueness of 
records regarding video- only distribution has made these films 
somewhat quixotic. It seems the most widely available of all the 
films made by Cliff is GBH and this is likely to be due to the 
distribution deal struck with the company, Video World 2000 and 
the resultant number of cassettes in circulation. Other distributors 
such as HE Video and Atlas Home Video handled The Eye of Satan 
and Cliff's re-imagining of Tuxedo Warrior, The African Run, whilst 
a dubbed version of Firestar: First Contact was released in Germany 
through the VZ Handels Company. It certainly seems to be the case 
that the rapid changes in domestic viewing technology over recent 
years has meant that many such videotapes have been discarded 
into dustbins and lie forgotten and unwatchable in land-fill sites 
across the country. 

If anything, the international life of these films is even more 
difficult to tie down. There are various rumours and half truths 
about the films’ appearances on Spanish television, of video releases 
in the Netherlands and of Laserdisc versions existing in Japan. 
However, all of these have proved impossible to verify. We can only 


hope that, as more and more rare and obscure films come onto the 
DVD and BluRay market, that someone, somewhere will release 
‘The Complete Cliff Twemlow Collection’ and, when this happens it 
seems certain that Cliffs works will take their place alongside other 
rare and cult movies in film history. 

When this day finally comes, Cliff Twemlow will undoubtedly be 
acknowledged as something of a film pioneer. He made films where 
and when people said it could not be done and he managed to get 
the most out of the kinds of limited resources that would put most 
people off even trying. Alongside this, he was savvy enough to use 
the latest developments in technology to prove his naysayers wrong. 
Often working on the street with a skeleton crew and always with 
more energy and enthusiasm than money, Cliff Twemlow and his 
collaborators were ‘Guerilla’ filmmakers before today’s micro- 
budget filmmakers had even coined the term. Indeed, were his 
exploits better known, ‘The King of Manchester Exploitation 
Cinema’ would be a role model for young filmmakers everywhere 
who are willing to ignore the critics and have a go. At present it is a 
pity that more people cannot enjoy the fruits of Cliff's cinematic 
labours. Perhaps this book will go some way towards making the 
lost world of Cliff Twemlow just a little bit more re-discovered. We 
wait in anticipation for more to follow. 


Finally, we offer a great big thank you to all of Cliffs collaborators 
in film who gave up their time to share their reminiscences of the 
man who will forever be, ‘The King of Manchester Exploitation 
Movies’. 


~~ Cliff in typical action-man pose 1986 (BSV) 
CHAPTER 1 - The Tuxedo Warrior 


Born in 1937 into a solidly respectable, working-class family who 
resided in Lord Street, Hulme, Manchester, Cliff was the youngest of 
four children. They were Harold, born in 1927, Ethel in 1930, 
William in 1936 and finally Cliff. Their mother, Ethel had been a 
professional dancer with the George Robey Troupe in her teens and 
had toured America before marrying merchant seaman Harold 
Twemlow in 1926. According to William, their father was often 
away at sea, but the family remained close knit with Ethel 
determined to pass on her artistic talents to her offspring. As well as 
her interest in dancing, she was also enthusiastic about painting and 
singing. “She had a very good singing voice and taught me the 


rudiments of watercolour painting at a very early age. We all sang, 
often together. Later, Cliff and I had a brief run as a harmony duo 
but that fizzled out as we followed our individual paths.” Artistic 
endeavour was clearly a significant part of the Twemlow family 
traditions. 

In 1940 the family moved to a house on the banks of the 
Manchester Ship Canal at Barton-on-Irwell in Eccles. They tried to 
stay there through the German bombing, but in 1942 the children 
were evacuated whilst dad Harold went on mine-sweeping duties 
with the Arctic convoys sailing to and from Murmansk and mum 
Ethel was employed in a converted Ford factory manufacturing 
parts for light machine guns. William recalls, “We stayed with a 
childless couple in Padfield (Derbyshire) who kept us half-starved 
and generally treated us harshly. This served to make us an even 
tighter family unit and fostered an intolerance to bullying that was 
particularly strong in Cliff. When we finally returned home to 
Eccles (Barton-on-Irwell) Cliff made a point of attending boxing 
classes with a couple of ex-pros who lived a 3 mile walk away in 
Davyhulme.” 

He continues, “One has to remember that he had a lot to live up 
to with a boxing champion father and a cousin who was the 
welterweight champion of the Marines and the Northern Counties 
of England.” At the age of eight, Cliff was clearly already showing 
signs of a steely determination as William remembers, “As a child, 
and even as a youth, Cliff was inclined to be sickly. He was small 
and stick thin with ribs clearly visible.” However, before long, he 
had earned the nickname ‘Scrapper Twemlow’. As Cliff writes in 
‘The Tuxedo Warrior’: 

“Godfrey Ermen Memorial School where education was taught 
and character was moulded, and for those inattentive shirkers, 
backsides were beaten (my own backside having felt more slipper 
than most people’s feet) was soon to learn of the one thing which I 
excelled in - my ability as a fighter. 

“Those unwary young males who unfortunately underestimated 
my capabilities, were soon to discover that this blond-haired, blue- 
eyed refugee from Hulme would not take the funning of his 
patched-up pants and darned socks too lightly and soon I had 
established myself as cock of the school - ‘Scrapper Twem’.” 

William noticed the difference in Cliff when he returned from his 
National Service, “I left behind a pale-skinned runt of a brother and 


returned three years later to find him changed into a strapping, 
muscular, six-footer.” 

Leaving school at fifteen, Cliff fell headlong into a variety of short- 
term jobs, perhaps, in light of his later career, the most influential 
of these was an apprentice projectionist at the Princess Cinema, 
Monton, Eccles. According to Cliff, this early foray into the world of 
film was shortlived. “My final exodus from the Princess arrived one 
Saturday night. I had managed to persuade the Head Projectionist 
to retire for a pint after the first house, upon which I completely 
reorganised the whole show. In omitting the news and adverts and 
only presenting the beginning and end reel of the main feature, a 
bewildered audience found themselves vacating the premises at 
9.15 pm - they weren’t admitted before 8.15 pm, not even time for 
their choc ices. Needless to say my services were no longer 
required.” 

Another of Cliffs early jobs was as a fairground boxer. The 
promoter billed him as ‘The Canadian Champion’, showing Cliff's 
willingness from an early age to assume different identities and 
personas when needed. Whilst this job involved numerous beatings, 
Cliff, as he would always do, remained positive. “The brief 
experience boosted my self confidence. I was never rendered 
unconscious and never failed to give a good account of myself, 
although my opponents were nearly always older, heavier and 
taller.” 

In ‘The Tuxedo Warrior’ Cliff suggests he arrives in Morecambe in 
the summer of 1952. However, our research suggests that when it 
comes to his actual age Cliff is something of an unreliable source. If 
he had indeed been born in 1937 he would have been heading to 
Morecambe aged 15, having already spent over a year gainfully 
employed in a variety of jobs. The opening line of his 
autobiography says he was born on 16th October 1936 yet his birth 
certificate records a birth date of 14th October 1937. To add further 
confusion to the mystery of Cliffs birth his memorial stone at St 
Wilfred’s Church in Northenden shows the date of his birth as 15th 
October 1933. 

Whereas most people take years off, it seems Cliff at a young age 
had taken to putting years on, presumably to get into pubs and 
clubs as many youngsters do. However, he continued this 
subterfuge throughout the rest of his life. 

Even those closest to Cliff were surprised by this. Jackie 


O’Sullivan, his final partner, tells us, “I knew that he was saying 
that he was older than he was but we thought it was just by a year 
... | didn’t know until recently that he’d put on 5 years - and this is 
someone who lived with him for ten years - I don’t know why he’d 
do that - I know he was always flattered when somebody told him 
that he looked great for his age and I think that was obviously what 
it was ... but I think he didn’t need to do that.” Jackie was also 
mystified by Cliff's actual birth day, “I think I saw a picture of the 
birth certificate on your website [www.itsahotun.com/ 
cliff_twemlow] and it says 14th October and that was the first I’d 
known of that ... for me, his birthday was the 16th October - that’s 
when he used to celebrate his birthday, on the 16th, and that’s 
what’s on his tombstone.” 

If we cannot be certain about the year, everyone is in agreement 
that Cliff did go to Morecambe where he took on various jobs. In 
the pages of ‘The Tuxedo Warrior’ he mentions being a lifeguard 
and handyman at Morecambe Swimming Stadium. Later during his 
time in Morecambe he became a doorman at the Parisian Bar where 
he doubled up as a crooner under the tutelage of Ronnie French the 
resident pianist. “One thing was certain, I had established myself as 
an entertainer, following in the tradition of Mama Twemlow.” It 
seems Cliff took on a wider variety of money-making activities than 
even his book suggests. Cliff's son Barry tells us, “It does surprise 
me that during his time in Morecambe, he never mentioned the job 
that he and his brother, Harold, had as photographers. They 
purchased a lion cub out of a magazine to attract customers ... 
When the beast arrived it was 10 months old. My father was only 
brave enough to go in the cage and brush it, but Harold used to go 
in and wrestle it !!!” Cliffs reticence with the lion, compared with 
his brother’s fearlessness, may explain why this side of his stay in 
Morecambe is omitted from his autobiography; after all, it is in this 
book that Cliff is beginning to create the myth of ‘The Tuxedo 
Warrior’, something he would continue to develop in a range of 
subsequent projects. 

After his experiences in Morecambe, Cliff would return to 
Manchester, then move to Scotland to become a doorman once 
again before joining the Army. During this period, Cliff would be 
praised for his heroism in saving a dog from the canal, as a headline 
in the Eccles Journal of 23rd November 1956 reported he, “Dived 
into icy water to rescue dog”, an act of bravery for which he 


received an award from the RSPCA a year later. His time in the 
army was less heroic, as he recounts, “My soldiering went 
progressively worse and barrack-room brawling became part of a 
daily routine leaving the powers-that-be the only alternative - the 
detention barracks ... four months later I was discharged from the 
army with dishonourable undertones”. 

Cliff was clearly struggling to fit into ‘normal’ 1950s society as he 
remembers: “There are a minority, myself included, which are more 
inclined to a shifting, drifting existence, searching, wheeling and 
dealing, trying to conjure up ways of gaining a living outside the 
normal functions of society”. This led to a variety of manual jobs 
such as carrying coal, timber and navvying. However this drifting 
would soon have to come to an end as domesticity beckoned with 
his marriage to Beryl Curley and the birth of their first child Barry. 
Cliff now took a job with Turner Brothers Asbestos in Trafford Park, 
Manchester, heaving and hauling 100cwt sacks of fibre to various 
parts of the factory. Another source of income at this time was his 
familiar role as a doorman, this time at the Majestic Ballroom in 
Eccles, a location that would later feature in Cliffs film GBH. As 
both of these jobs involved shift work, Cliff was also able to pursue 
a growing interest in music and composition. 

Cliff's innate musical ability had been spotted years earlier by his 
brother Bill, who recalls, “Cliff had a flair for the dramatic and his 
forte was action. He fashioned soldiers and planes from wooden 
clothes pegs and carried out daring attacks on the enemy all over 
the living-room carpet. Nothing unusual there, all boys did this. 
However, he did something I never heard any one else do. He 
expressed the mood musically by conjuring up the sounds of drums, 
trumpets and strings and used them as background music to his 
battles... Even now I cannot understand how he knew when and 
how he knew how to switch into minor key mode, and why minor 
usually means sadness or menace. He was only five or six years old 
and had never had a music lesson in his life”. 

By the late 1950s Bill was becoming quite proficient on the guitar 
himself and he and Cliff began to compose music together. The 
brothers acquired a Grundig reel-to-reel tape recorder and seriously 
set about trying to forge a musical career. Unable to read or write a 
note of music Cliff had discovered “that with the aid of a tape 
recorder, I could assemble or compose lyric and tune. My voice 
would simulate orchestral sounds, giving me an insight into how it 


could be arranged. God, the noises were appalling. Um Te Ta, 
Deeple, Dum, Rump Pa Pa! I was in hysterics listening to the 
playback. How would a publisher react?” They would soon find out 
when they set out in Bill’s Isetta three wheeler car for Denmark 
Street in London, otherwise known as ‘Tin Pan Alley’. After being 
rejected by all the publishers they visited the two brothers travelled 
back to Eccles disheartened but not about to give up on the music 
industry. Whilst Bill would go on to become a professional 
performer gaining a fair measure of respect in the folk world, Cliff 
threw in his lot with the world of pop by joining a local Eccles Beat 
group called ‘The Sundowners’. Impressed by his charisma Cliff was 
invited to become their front man and they began a short career as 
‘Steve Reno and The Sundowners’. 

The 1960s would offer Cliff another outlet for his creative 
aspirations and ambitions. Based in Manchester, Granada Television 
had become one of the UK’s major independent broadcasting 
companies producing programmes from their city centre studios on 
Quay Street. As his other jobs offered some level of flexibility Cliff 
was able to acquire an Equity card and with this he began a period 
of working as an extra. His excited family would now look out for 
him playing darts and milling around in the background of 
Coronation Street’s The Rovers Return, as well as many other major 
television productions. Son Barry remembers, “He worked as an 
extra on all the major series that Granada made. The ones I can 
remember are Judge Dee with Michael Goodliffe, with William 
Mervyn as Inspector Rose and The Caesars”. Produced in 1968 this 
six part drama series would enlist Cliff as a Roman legionary, a role 
that would lead to a memorable spectacle for the people of Eccles. 
“TJ mean not everyone’s dad came home dressed as a Roman soldier 
you know!! He was on The Caesars playing a Roman soldier and he 
came home in the gear to show us and the bloody car ran out of 
petrol so he had to walk half a mile through the streets of 
Manchester to get a can, dressed as a Roman soldier!!” 

It was at Granada Television that Cliff met two people who would 
play a very significant part in his future, Peter Taylor and David 
Kent-Watson. Taylor worked in the music department and Cliff's 
son Barry remembers him as a “very weird man, to be quite candid, 
big tall ginger-haired person with horn-rimmed glasses and 
absolutely no sense of humour whatsoever, I never saw him smile 
or laugh ... He introduced my father to Jim de Wolfe, the publisher 


from Wardour Street in Soho.” 

So, ten years after travelling to London with his brother Bill, Cliff, 
through this contact, was able to land his own publishing contract 
and by the early 1970s things were moving swiftly. It was now that 
Cliff began to work more closely with David Kent-Watson. A former 
sound engineer from Granada Television, Kent-Watson had become 
increasingly frustrated with the working conditions at the television 
studio: “I worked regularly on the network pop-show Lift Off, 
although it would be untrue to say it was a pleasant experience. The 
crew often walked out of the studio objecting to the sound levels 
when groups such as Slade were rattling the iron lighting gantries.” 
Feeling stifled creatively he decided to open his own recording 
studios called Indigo and it was here that he and Cliff would 
collaborate on a number of musical projects. 

Cliff recalls his working methods: “Using the De Dum Da principle 
from mouth to tape, within a comparatively short space of time, I 
had compiled the staggering total of two thousand compositions 
under the pen name ‘Peter Reno’.” Such a prolific output, Barry 
remembers, was assisted by the fact that his dad “... went 
everywhere with a little portable tape recorder and he’d get an idea 
in his head, he’d whistle it down, or hum it down, into it.” In fact, 
according to son Barry, Cliff was very single-minded when it came 
to composing. “When we were kids my father always had a terrific 
fear of flying so we never went abroad on holiday. We were always 
in this country and in the early days of the music he used to avoid 
places where music was playing so that he didn’t contaminate his 
own thoughts! He’d walk round with earplugs in on the beach and 
things!” Despite his eccentric approach, Cliff was soon finding 
financial success; as he wrote, “Most of the compositions were 
recorded and used for incidental music, while a selection were 
adapted for TV themes, ie Queenies Castle, Crown Court, On Sight, 
Tic Tac advert, Electrolux and many more ... the rewards were 
astronomical. £20,000.00 a year was soon to be derived from my 
music.” 

However, the partnership between Cliff and David Kent-Watson 
did not always run smoothly. In 1973 they made an ill-fated and 
financially-disastrous collaboration on a song called ‘Live and Let 
Die’ which was recorded by the American singer Salena Jones. She 
remembers, “I came up to Manchester to record the song and it was 
done with ‘live’ musicians in the studio. I recall that the song was 


aimed at the ‘Bond 007’ movie people and I thought it was a really 
good song. However, unfortunately, Paul McCartney came along 
with his version and that was the one they decided to go with. We 
were all quite disappointed but, obviously, he was a much bigger 
name at the time.” In fact, the James Bond producers were more 
than a little upset by Cliff's opportunism. 

This is how Cliff recounts the saga: “Live and Let Die was the title 
of the latest Bond film about to be released. Salena Jones had 
already recorded a composition of the same title. Shortly after the 
release, an injunction was slammed on my song and Court 
Proceedings were taken by Paul McCartney who had been 
commissioned to write the main title for the film. The Court 
sympathised with the Broccoli empire (but of course) and my record 
was withdrawn from the market. Court costs were set against me 
and Indigo Records, a Manchester-based record company. It was 
acknowledged by certain well known dignitaries of the music world 
that my composition was far more appropriate for the film than Mr 
McCartney’s.” 

Kent-Watson remembers, “She sang brilliantly, and Terry Wogan 
made it Record of the Week on his Radio 2 show, and we were very 
happy, for a week at least. Then the Bond film producer Cubby 
Broccoli took out a ‘passing off’ action in the High Courts of London 
along with Paul McCartney ... Despite there being no copyright in a 
title, his money and influence obviously won the day, and we were 
£6,000 light.” 

This financial setback seems not to have been the only one that 
Cliff suffered in the early 1970s, as he recalls, “other business 
ventures I had entered into, which were subsidised by my musical 
income and bank overdrafts, fell flat. Suddenly the future had a 
familiar uncertainty. Call it bad business judgement, over- 
confidence, unable to handle success or over drinking. I think 
perhaps all were instrumental in the course of events to follow ... 
Bankruptcy proceedings had begun. Creditors, bankers, etc, were all 
screaming for blood. The numerous friends I had gathered in transit 
could now be counted on one hand.” Already feeling isolated, Cliff 
would soon be divorced from wife Beryl. 

Having reached some kind of personal nadir, the irrepressible Cliff 
slowly began to rebuild his life. He was helped in this by the fact 
that he had found a new partner, Judith Lewis. His son Barry 
recalls, “She was the receptionist at Indigo Studios working for 


David Kent-Watson ... they married and actually she was quite a 
calming influence on him and she got him back writing music.” 

Part of Cliff's rehabilitation of course involved physical fitness. He 
again became dedicated to body building, describing his regime as, 
“Beginning with twenty squats, three sets of twenty push-ups and 
followed by the same amount of abdominal exercises, I soon 
progressed to the stage whereby I could perform one hundred and 
fifty push-ups on ten fingers without a pause. Eventually, sixty one 
arm push-ups either arm were accomplished and inserted into my 
daily keep-fit routine.” 

Alongside his emotional and physical revival, Cliff would also 
begin to seek new outlets for his creative energy. He had submitted 
a selection of poems to various publishers and had written an early 
version of a novel called ‘The Dogs of Kane’ that he hoped would be 
optioned by the legendary British film company Hammer. Whilst 
this would not come to fruition, the novel was eventually adapted 
and published by Hamlyn Books in 1983 as ‘The Beast of Kane’. 
During this period, however, his intense creative work was not 
translating sufficiently in terms of financial reward which led Cliff 
to return to a familiar occupation as a nightclub bouncer, this time 
at Peter Stringfellow’s The Millionaire Club in Manchester. Cliff, as 
he often did, presents the vocation in a romantic light, “... all was 
not lost, for soon I was to appear in the infamous, familiar, 
knowledgeable role — no not as Batman the Masked Crusader, or 
Superman the Caped Wonder — but as the Tuxedo Warrior, guardian 
of night life, dealing out swift justice ejecting would-be 
transgressors by word or force, sympathising with thwarted 
distressed lovers who, by fate or manoeuvring had become 
separated within the turmoil of nightlife activity, evolving within, 
whilst you being the soul of discretion, keep secret the knowledge 
that he or she’s partner are behind the building having a quickie 
with some other obliging contemporary.” 


For many, this return to the occupation of his early years would 
have been a grave disappointment after all the success he had 
enjoyed in the music business. However, as usual for Cliff, he would 
turn this into something positive. After receiving a particularly 
savage beating whilst working one night, he took advantage of the 
enforced layoff period to pen a memoir outlining his life and 
philosophy, which was published in 1980 as ‘The Tuxedo Warrior’. 
It was the optioning of this by producer Geoffrey Rose that would 


lead to Cliff's adventures in the film world. 
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Photo from Cliff Twemlow’s book ‘The Tuxedo Warrior’ 
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Tuxedo Warrior - The African Run - The Omega Connection 


Tuxedo Warrior opens with the titles appearing over an aerial shot 
of the Victoria Falls in Zimbabwe. It then cuts to the interior of a 


casino where Lisa (Carol Royle) is gambling in an increasingly 
desperate manner. There follows a montage that intersects shots of 
Lisa, cards, chips and a roulette wheel with some of another 
character, Wiley (John Terry), seemingly hacking into a computer 
and transferring money from a Zurich bank account into his own. 
Next thing, we see them together as a couple when all of a sudden a 
pair of heavies break down the door and begin to smash up the 
room whilst they are in bed. The thugs state that she owes $50,000 
in gambling debts and, after they pull down a few shelves, Wiley 
takes the money from the bedside table and gives to them. Clearly, 
in this relationship he gets the money whilst she quickly gambles it 
away. In order to make a new start the couple decide to head for 
Africa. 

In Africa a tourist bus arrives at the Victoria Falls Hotel as two 
local policemen, Chief Inspector Andy (Roy Boyd) and a Section 
Officer (Josh Makawa), discuss the visitors’ reasons for coming to 
their country. Andy says, “Tourists, they are not all what them 
seem. They don’t all come to see the Vic Falls”. His associate 
replies, “What are they looking for Sir?” Andy then warns him, 
“Diamonds. IDB, Illicit Diamond Buying. The Vic Falls is a good 
drop spot, where the money comes to meet the ice.” Plainly the 
region is more dangerous than its great beauty might suggest. 

The policemen then visit The Omega Bar and we are introduced to 
a loner, Cliff (John Wyman), who, dressed in a tuxedo, is throwing 
someone out as they arrive. The running of the bar and its clientele 
are clearly operating on the fringes of legality but the local police 
seem to turn a blind eye to this fact suggesting that if there is no 
trouble they don’t care and Cliff seems to be more than able to keep 
everyone in line and the police happy. 

Andy proceeds to tell Cliff that a gang of ruthless diamond 
smugglers are on their way to the area and informs him that they 
are called Stern, Doe Doe Roberts, Fritz Muldoon and Claudio 
Grigg. He then reminds Cliff that he has worked with Grigg before 
but the tough guy pretends not to recall him. 

We then discover how ruthless Grigg can be when it comes to 
diamonds, as the film cuts to the jungle where he is strangling Fritz 
for what he is carrying in his pockets. Grigg then raises his gun to 
shoot Stern but is shot in the arm before he can pull the trigger. 
Wounded, he manages to escape into the bush and heads for the 
Omega Bar and his old friend Cliff. 


So far, we have a desperate woman addicted to gambling and the 
man who will do anything for her. They are heading for a centre for 
illicit diamond buying at the same time as a ruthless gang of 
smugglers looking to make money and kill each other is also 
arriving. Trouble lies ahead for everyone as their paths cross at the 
Omega Bar where Cliff says, “nobody has a past, nobody has a 
future”. 

First of the gang to arrive at the Omega is the wounded Grigg who 
asks for help from his old friend. In the exchange Cliff manages to 
get his hands on the stash of diamonds and hides them in his pet 
monkey’s cage. Next to arrive are Stern and Roberts in hot pursuit. 
They enter the bar searching for Grigg and manage to beat Cliff to 
the ground going on to shoot their ex-partner before a stranger 
(Cliff Twemlow playing Chaser) arrives and, following a well staged 
stick fight with Roberts, beats them both to the floor. Chaser 
suggests Cliff could do with a door man at the bar and puts himself 
forward. Of course, when Lisa and Wiley turn up at the bar looking 
for a poker game the audience realise that the stranger, Chaser, was 
in fact one of the heavies who earlier had broken into the couple’s 
bedroom demanding she pay her debts. Furthermore, it seems, as 
we learn from a flashback, there is also a romantic history between 
Cliff and Lisa. It seems that previously she had managed to break 
his heart and make him the bitter loner he has become. The plot 
thickens as her re-entry into his world begins to send Cliff off the 
rails once more. 

Unable to beat her gambling addiction, Lisa is drawn back to a 
casino and manages to lose even more money. However, this time 
she reveals that she gambles to help her forget she lost Cliff, not for 
the thrill of winning. Meanwhile, Wiley goes to Cliff asking for him 
to assist them to get out of the country as they have had their 
passports confiscated by the local police. He refuses. As Wiley 
leaves the bar he is confronted by Chaser who tries to beat him up 
until Cliff saves him. After this intervention, Wiley realises Lisa 
must visit Cliff and clear up any unfinished business between them 
before they can move forward. In order to do so he tells her to go to 
Cliff that night. 

The following morning Cliff strikes a deal with Inspector Andy to 
get the three of them across the border in exchange for the stolen 
diamonds. However, as they attempt to complete the deal and leave 
the country they are ambushed by the rest of the local police force. 


In the ensuing confusion Cliff sacrifices himself in order to distract 
the pursuing police and so allow Lisa and Wiley to escape across the 
border. As film ends Cliff is arrested leaving Lisa to settle for Wiley 
whilst we are left wondering, will she ever be happy without her 
‘Tuxedo Warrior’? 


In many ways, the production of Tuxedo Warrior is where it all 
began and Cliff Twemlow was able to transform his lifelong love of 
movies into actually walking onto the set of a real film as his place 
of work. The rights to Cliff's biography ‘The Tuxedo Warrior’ had 
been optioned by Geoffrey Rose Productions. For some reason 
known only to the film’s producers, the action was moved from 
Manchester to Zimbabwe and it became a virtual remake of 
Casablanca. Confusingly, there is a character called Cliff but he’s 
played by John Wyman and our Cliff was cast in the small role of 
Chaser. If Cliff had any thoughts they were making a vilm version 
of his book he quickly became disabused of the notion. 

On a more positive note, the making of Tuxedo Warrior brought 
Cliff into contact with one of his constant collaborators and friends, 
Manchester based martial arts expert Steve Powell. Steve, a 
renowned expert in the art of stick fighting, has been involved in 
martial arts since 1968 when he started training in the Wado Ryu 
style of karate. Since then, he has continued learning and teaching a 
wide range of martial arts techniques, including Bruce Lee’s Jeet 
Kune Do, and has also had a long association with traditional Lion 
Dancing in Manchester’s Chinatown. Steve would go on to appear in 
and collaborate on a number of Cliffs films including: GBH, Target 
Eve Island, The Ibiza Connection, The Eye of Satan, GBH 2, Lethal 
Impact and Bad Weekend. 

Steve remembers the preparation for Tuxedo Warrior well, “I first 
met Cliff for Tuxedo Warrior. There was a friend of mine called 
John Cuppello who was managing the Apollo Health Centre on 
Deansgate, Manchester, and Cliff was talking to him about some 
forthcoming film and how he wanted to prepare some stunts. John 
then put Cliff onto me as he wanted to include some stick fighting 
and stuff. I had about two or three weeks to go through a routine 
with him. It wasn’t all mine, Cliff put his bits in as well.” This 
detailed preparation would enable the pair to pull off the film’s 
impressive stick fight that takes place in the Omega Bar when the 
diamond traffickers arrive and certainly contributed to Cliffs 


acquiring an on-screen credit as fight arranger on the production. 

Once in Africa, Steve Powell recalls how he was impressed by the 
level of professionalism the pair encountered on set. “Tuxedo 
Warrior was a professional crew, Andrew Sinclair was a director 
who had worked with Richard Burton on the film of Under Milk 
Wood and the cameraman was Walter Lassally, who’d done things 
like Zorba the Greek. It was all done on 35mm, so a professional 
shoot.” Steve was certainly right about the experienced film 
industry professionals he encountered on the location. 

After beginning his career on British television’s famous Armchair 
Theatre in the 1960s, director and scriptwriter Sinclair had not only 
worked with Richard Burton on the adaptation of Dylan Thomas’s 
famous poem, which was released in 1972, but had also made a 
number of further films prior to Tuxedo Warrior. These had 
included the late entry into the swinging London cycle of films, The 
Breaking of Bumbo (1970) which starred future household names 
Joanna Lumley, Warren Clarke and Edward Fox. He followed this 
up with the horror film Blue Blood (1973) which starred Oliver 
Reed and Derek Jacobi, so he had accrued a great deal of 
professional experience. 

Walter Lassally, the films cinematographer, had indeed 
photographed the legendary Zorba the Greek, which was released in 
1964, but that was only one of his many impressive credits. The 
Berlin born Lassally had enjoyed a long relationship with a number 
of the directors associated with the British New Wave cinema such 
as Tony Richardson, Lindsay Anderson and Karel Reisz. In fact, he 
had shot on location in Manchester and Salford for Richardson’s A 
Taste of Honey (1961) and Anderson’s The White Bus (1968). By 
the time of Tuxedo Warrior the now vastly experienced 
cinematographer was still in great demand, working on a wide 
range of high profile projects from CBS’s Children’s Mystery Theatre 
television series to the award winning Merchant-Ivory costume 
dramas Heat and Dust (1983) and The Bostonians (1984). 

The production also gave an early opportunity to a number of 
other creative personnel who would go on to forge impressive 
careers within the film industry. For example, the lush romantic 
score was composed by Brian Gascoigne, who has since gone on to 
be part of the teams responsible for the music on such well known 
films as The French Lieutenant’s Woman (1981), Gosford Park 
(2001) and Harry Potter and the Goblet of Fire (2005). Similarly, 


Assistant Editor Michael Bateman moved on to be one of the editors 
on, amongst other things, the well received television series, 
Stephen King’s Kingdom Hospital (2004). 

Alongside the wide-eyed newcomers Twemlow and Powell, 
producer Geoffrey Rose was able to gather together seasoned 
professionals such as British actor Roy Boyd who had appeared in a 
number of television dramas such as Secret Army, The Sweeney and 
Doctor Who as well as films such as The Wicker Man (1973). 
Together with the likes of Boyd were cast a number of young actors 
on the rise such as John Terry, who had previously appeared as the 
lead in the fantasy film Hawk the Slayer (1980) and would go on to 
have a long career in both film and television, and Carol Royle who 
has become something of a stalwart of British television drama. 
Rose threw into this mix a smattering of potentially marketable 
‘names’ including Holly Palance, daughter of Hollywood star Jack, 
and son of James Coburn, James Coburn Jnr. 

With such professionals in the crew and cast, it comes as no 
surprise that Cliffs and Steve’s experience was of a well run and 
professional shoot. Again, Steve Powell remembers being impressed 
by the working practices he saw: “For example, if two people were 
in conversation they’d do a two shot, then two separate single shots 
so there’s more there for the editor. With it being a proper film they 
measured the distance from nose to camera, checked the colour 
balance and they had a couple of continuity girls taking 
photographs so that you know where things had been the following 
day, say a button on your shirt or a smear on your face. They would 
photograph every step so if they came back after two weeks 
everything would be in the correct position. That’s people who have 
done films for 20 or 30 years.” 

The professional set up of the film was further reflected in the 
wages Steve Powell received. Again he remembers being quietly 
impressed. “On Tuxedo Warrior I got £500 a week, in 1982, plus 
expenses and all the air flights and hotel bills were paid for. In the 
end I came home with about £2000 which for the time was great.” 
Steve had hoped this experience would open doors for him with 
regard to future, regular film work. “I had visions of going back to 
Africa every couple of months and making this film then that film.” 
He felt this might happen as he was very conscious of the 
supportive financial arrangements, some legal others less so, that 
international filmmakers found in countries such as Zimbabwe at 


the time. He states, “The reason why they shot in Africa was 
because if they were able to get together £50,000 they could sell 
the money on the black market and quadruple their investment so 
they could get a film done for that price which would normally cost 
£200,000.” As it transpired, the continued trips to Africa to film 
never materialised. However, Cliff had worked on a ‘real’ film, and 
one that he hoped people would be able to see. 

In fact, the release of Tuxedo Warrior seems a little sporadic at 
best. The Internet Movie Database (IMDb) lists Tuxedo Warrior as 
having had a UK theatrical release in 1982 by a company called 
Enterprise. According to their records this company had previously 
handled the soft porn movie Flesh Gordon (1974) and so had some 
experience in reaching cinema audiences. Perhaps not surprisingly, 
the films widest circulation has been on video where, again 
according to IMDb, it has been released in France (Sunset Video), 
Germany (ITT Contrast), Brazil (FJ Lucas), as well as the UK 
(Atlantis Video Productions) and the USA (Anchor Bay 
Entertainment). However, these releases would not be the only 
occasions footage from the film appeared on VHS, at least in the 
UK. 

Talking about the film’s video release, Steve Powell recollects 
buying something that whilst not called Tuxedo Warrior seemed 
very familiar to him. “I saw one once, which I bought, but it was 
called The African Run because Tuxedo Warrior was seemingly sold 
again and then later sold again as The Omega Connection. You 
know, they put top and tails on it and added some inserts and sold 
it again as The African Run. It was the same film out three times. 
Now whether they had permission from Geoffrey Rose, the 
producer, to do that I’ve no idea, but it was sold three times. They 
changed the start of it, the music, and Cliff and Ginette Gray did 
some James Bond style material. There was someone singing and 
her dancing around it was basically a different start to the same 
film, just with a different title.” Of course the re-release of 
commercial films on VHS or DVD with a different title and a new 
cover is fairly standard practice in the world of exploitation cinema. 
What is perhaps less common is the insertion of footage shot on 
video into a film shot on 35mm, but that is exactly what Cliff 
decided to do. The results, as Steve Powell recalls, were versions 
known as The African Run and The Omega Connection. 

Whilst in Tuxedo Warrior Cliff plays a minor, supporting part, 


when it comes to the release under the title The African Run some 
subtle, or maybe not so subtle, changes have occurred. Cliff's 
character Chaser, a name he would use on more than one occasion, 
appears in a new opening. He has been summoned by a gangster, 
Lattimer (Jerry Harris), who wants him to head to Africa to catch 
Wiley who is now said to have stolen Lattimer’s money through his 
computer hacking. Chaser is insulted by the amount of money 
Lattimer offers him to complete the job and kills the gangster and 
his henchmen before heading off to Africa where he meets his 
contact Bickford who explains some of the plot of Tuxedo Warrior 
to him. From here the film plays as Tuxedo Warrior until the very 
end where Chaser reappears and explains how he has in fact got the 
diamonds, having sneakily switched them while they were in the 
monkey’s cage. 

Most importantly for our story, it was the money provided by the 
experiences on location with Tuxedo Warrior that would lead Cliff 
to seek partners for more film adventures when he returned to the 
UK. As Steve Powell recalls on his website, “it was our first film 
together arranging fight scenes plus stunt work, and the start of 
many more to come, and some great times.” It was indeed the start 
of something special. Next, Cliff Twemlow would return to a world 
he knew well, that of club doormen, for his first Manchester film 
GBH. 
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THE AFRICAN RUN 


Atlas Home Video Presents 


The African Run 

Was filmed on location in England and Central Africa and featured 
James Coburn Jnr as Gregg 
Mike Samson as Chaser 
John Terry as Wiley 

Carol Royale as Lisa 

Jerry Harris as Lattimer 
Brian Chisum as Gus 

Holly Palance as Jane 

John Wyman as Cliff 

Ken Gampu as Police Chief 
Roy Boyd as Inspector 
Beth Adams as Chaser’s Woman 
Steve Powell as Doe Doe 
John Simpson as Bickford 
John Blackledge as Roberts 
Stuart Hurst as Creeps 
Colin Spencer as Heavy 
Keith Knowles as Heavy 
Ricky Richardson as Heavy 
Paul Hennessy as Heavy 


© 1985 
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Top: John Wyman’s accommodation 
Bottom: Cliff and Steve in stick-fight routine 
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Steve Powell and James Coburn Jnr standing by (SP) 


Stuart Hurst, Ricky Richardson and Cliff on ‘The African Run’ 
set at Mottram Hall (BSC) 


Supporting actor Peewee the chameleon (SP) 
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CON N ECTION 


Cliff with John Simpson in the ‘Cheshire veldt’ of 
‘The African Run’ (BSV) 


CHAPTER 3 - GBH Grievous Bodily Harm 


Print viewed World of Video 2000, 1983 

GBH opens in a disco in Manchester’s club land. The camera zooms 
in and out as lights flash and a group of trendy youngsters wearing 
leg warmers, shorts and vests strut their collective stuff. On the 
soundtrack Cliff Twemlow’s self-penned song, ‘The Mancunian’, 
plays. As the music continues we see a group of heavies arrive at 
the club and force their way in, beating up the doorman as they go, 
before Keller (Jerry Harris), an underworld kingpin, tells the owner 
that he will now be running the place. In order to make the point, 
one of his henchmen takes out a sawn off shotgun and, in slow 
motion, shoots up the place. 

Manchester’s club owners are now in a state of high anxiety. The 
only solution for Murray (Anthony Shaeffer), the owner of another 
club, The Zoo, is to bring in some muscle to help protect his 
investments. For him, it seems the only man tough enough to stop 
Keller and his gang is the legendary ‘Mancunian’ Steve Donovan. 
Even though the pair seem to have a chequered history, Murray 
gets his partner Chris (Brett Hutchinson, credited as Brett Sinclair) 
to meet Donovan and forge an alliance. 

The credits then appear on screen cut into an aerial shot of 
Manchester which ends with Donovan (Cliff Twemlow) leaving 
Strangeways prison. As he strolls through a park, Chris meets him 
and tells The Mancunian that Sue, his girlfriend, has moved on and 
doesn’t want to see him again. At first, Donovan will not accept this 
and goes around the city in an attempt to find her ending up in a 
series of fights. Unable to find Sue, Chris takes him to meet Murray 
and, initially reluctant, Donovan agrees to work on the door at The 
Zoo and stop Keller. 

With the prospect of having to face up to Keller’s gang Chris and 
Donovan become friends often training together to ensure they are 
fit enough for what is to come. Whilst they both realise stopping 
Keller will not be easy, they still find plenty of time for some 
relaxation at The Zoo, with Donovan in particular more than happy 
to take advantage of the sexual opportunities on offer. However, in 
a flashback, at the end of his first night, Donovan, in reflective 
mood, remembers the good times he had with Sue. 

The next night Keller and his heavies turn up at The Zoo but after 


something of a stand-off he is allowed in. Shortly afterwards 
another man turns up with his girlfriend on his arm. He tries his 
luck by saying that he doesn’t pay in this town as he knows Keller, 
however, not intimidated by the name Donovan stops him and 
makes him hand over his entrance fee. Tracy (Jane Cunliffe), the 
girlfriend, catches Donovan’s eye and it seems the attraction is 
mutual as the couple share a drink. 

The same night Nick Rafferty (John Saint Ryan credited as John 
Barker), an old acquaintance of Donovan, also turns up at The Zoo. 
However, when Donovan says he has already had too much Rafferty 
replies, “Nobody tells Big Nick Rafferty when he’s had enough to 
drink”, and the doorman has to knock him down, which is not the 
end of the night’s trouble. Soon afterwards Tracy’s boyfriend 
returns with back up but is easily dispatched by Donovan who 
teaches him a lesson before taking her back to his place to continue 
their night together. 

Having held off attempting to beat Donovan at The Zoo, Keller’s 
henchmen pay him a visit at the house Murray arranged for him. 
They tell The Mancunian that Keller wants to see him. When 
Donovan rejects their invitation another fist-fight breaks out. Just 
when it seems Keller’s men might get the upper hand Tracy arrives 
brandishing a shot gun and telling them to leave. Conner (Lenny 
Howarth) says, “first round to you Donovan”, and we know that 
more trouble is undoubtedly to come. Shocked by what she has 
witnessed, Tracy has trouble accepting the violence in Donovan’s 
life so he attempts to explain his world to her and, even though he 
tells her that he loves her, she is clearly uneasy. 

Keller in the meantime has not given up his ambitions to take over 
The Zoo and a chance presents itself when Murray gives Donovan 
the night off. After taking Tracy out to another Manchester 
nightspot, The Millionaire Club, he meets up with Chris and they go 
to an after-hours drinking haunt frequented by fellow doormen. The 
pair run into the likes of Nick Rafferty and become involved in 
something of a comedy punch-up. 

By now Keller is becoming increasingly frustrated by his lack of 
headway in taking over The Zoo and Donovan decides to take the 
fight to him, visiting his club, The Rainbow Room, and telling him, 
‘when they put teeth in your mouth they ruined a good arse’. Not 
wanting trouble in his club Keller tells Donovan he is ‘a dead man’. 
A violent climax is clearly inevitable. 


And that climax arrives after a car chase when Keller unleashes 

his mob even calling on help from out of town. Firstly, Chris is 
bottled at The Zoo before Donovan goes out for revenge on Keller’s 
gang. He takes some of them out at a venue called Lenny’s before 
the final climax. This sees Donovan ambushed whilst out jogging, 
only to turn the tables by shooting Conner in the legs before 
shooting someone else who is pursuing him on a motorcycle. He 
now heads to The Rainbow Rooms for the final showdown. After a 
shoot out he returns to The Zoo where he meets Tracy and he tells 
her they can’t be together forever. Armed police then turn up and 
when he won’t surrender, open fire. The final credits then roll over 
a shot of Donovan and Tracy in happier times training together in 
the park. 
Upon returning from the African shoot of Tuxedo Warrior, Cliff 
confided in Steve Powell that he had been disappointed in the way 
that the book’s adaptation had been handled by Andrew Sinclair. 
Steve recalls, “We went out to do a The Tuxedo Warrior which was 
based on the book but it ended up being more like Casablanca 
(1942).” Cliff was clearly determined to do something that was 
truer to his original vision, Steve continues, ‘When we came back 
we got in touch with Dave Kent-Watson and told him we wanted to 
do the story as it should have been - the story of a doorman and 
one set in Manchester.” 

As Steve recalls, Cliff had known David Kent-Watson for some 
time, “They had worked together before on music projects, one of 
which was a song from the Bond film Live And Let Die, and the B- 
side ‘Some Other World’, which were both sung by Salena Jones. 
The record company was Indigo Records and the songs were 
engineered by David Kent-Watson at the Indigo Studios, 
Manchester.” In fact, as we’ve already seen, the ‘Live and Let Die’ 
song was not from the James Bond film of that name and the use of 
the title had been the source of some earlier legal wrangling. 

Despite this brush with the legal authorities the friendship 
between Cliff and David Kent-Watson remained strong. David also 
remembers that upon his return from Africa Cliff contacted him in 
an attempt to make a more faithful version of his tale of night club 
bouncers. “Cliff called me on his return, saying we had to make 
movies, as we already had the video gear and a studio at Ice 
Productions in King Street West for our commercial work. He said 
the producers paid him £25,000 for the book rights of which they 


used only the title, and paid him to act and do stunt work as well. I 
was delighted to be back doing drama after my time at BBC TV and 
Granada Studios in Manchester.” 

Originally slated to be called ‘The Mancunian’, the nickname of 
central character Steve Donovan, the violent nature of Cliff's script 
was thought to be better reflected in the blunter title GBH. The idea 
of making a violent gangland tale on a limited budget must have 
seemed an even better idea once the British film The Long Good 
Friday (1980)was released to both critical and popular acclaim. 
Starring a then relatively unknown Bob Hoskins, The Long Good 
Friday revealed to Cliff what could be achieved with little money. 
David Kent-Watson recalls, “GBH followed the success of The Long 
Good Friday, but with an even smaller budget. Manchester was the 
ideal setting for a film with the same subject of realistic gang 
violence. It was where Cliff and I lived at the time, and where we 
already had great contacts with local actors through our days with 
Granada Television, which featured very highly as a drama 
producer at the time. There was no question of going anywhere 
else.” John Saint Ryan puts it more bluntly, for him it was basically, 
‘The Long Good Friday in Salford’. 

It was such local connections that also helped Cliff find further 
investment in his ambitious filmmaking plan. Manchester had its 
fair share of upmarket nightclubs, frequented by the region’s rich 
and famous, and Cliffs years as doorman meant that he had 
contacts all over the city. It was these that led to his meeting Lars 
Rydstrom, the son of the head of the Miss Mary of Sweden 
cosmetics company, Ingemar. This in turn led to the involvement of 
IR Productions. David Kent-Watson remembers their input, “The IR 
stood for Ingemar Rydstrom, who was the head of the Miss Mary of 
Sweden cosmetic company, and who lived in Alderley Edge. It was 
he whom Cliff invited to invest in the film GBH, having met 
Ingemar’s son, Lars, at The Millionaire Club. Lars was also friendly 
with Brett Paul [Hutchinson], who was the resident DJ there at the 
time. Ingemar formed IR Productions especially for the project — 
hence the Viking logo for the movie. It was his house which 
featured in the film — yes the one Chris, Brett’s character, points out 
has ‘no swimming pool but does have a fountain’.” 

The fact that a feature-length film was shooting on Manchester 
locations caused something of a stir locally. Eric Towner in The 
Manchester Evening News, wrote, under the headline ‘Big-shot Cliff 


hits town with a bang’, that ‘The film team were shooting one of 
their gory highlights of the story as gunman Donovan burst into the 
Rainbow Room in Eccles with both barrels blazing.’ As well as this 
venue, they shot at other well-known Manchester nightspots, The 
Zoo and The Millionaire Club. The production team, under David 
Kent-Watson’s direction, also found themselves hurtling around the 
city using on-street locations, usually without permission, in what 
would today be termed ‘guerrilla’ style filmmaking. John Saint 
Ryan remembers, “Yeah, like just shoot and let’s go!!! It’s like when 
we did the car chase stuff, ‘Is the road clear?’ ‘Yeah!’ ‘Okay, go for 
it!!!’.” The team even utilised such settings as The Armenian Tavern 
restaurant in Albert Square, Manchester where Donovan gets into 
one of his many fist-fights as he searches for Sue upon his release 
from prison. 

As well as forcing them to clandestinely use Manchester locations, 
the limited budget of GBH meant that local, often inexperienced 
actors had to be cast in the film. Of course, there was no searching 
for someone to play Donovan, The Mancunian. It was Cliff's show 
and, after his experiences in Africa, there was never any question 
that he would hand over the responsibility for essaying the tough 
guy lead role to anybody else. Indeed, GBH would allow Cliff to 
take on a part that was in many ways similar to those associated 
with the actors he admired such as Charles Bronson, Clint Eastwood 
and John Wayne. For many, with his powerful physique, it was the 
type of character that Cliff Twemlow had been born to play. 
Already a published novelist and very aware of the paucity of 
filmmaking opportunities in the UK at the time, Cliff was conscious 
that if he wanted the opportunity to measure up to these cinematic 
heroes he would probably have to write the film for himself. It is to 
his great credit that he just sat down and did 
exactly that. 

GBH would also see the beginnings of a fledgling group of 
filmmakers gathering around Cliffs driving force. Disco dancer 
John Barry is on board leading the dance scenes and Brett 
Hutchinson is cast as the youthful doorman Chris, who becomes 
Donovan’s right hand man at The Zoo. Once again, Brett was 
someone who had come into contact with Cliff when he was a 
doorman at The Millionaire Club, he recalls, “I had come up from 
London ... I had been a DJ for years and Peter Stringfellow saw me 
and asked if I would work at Cinderella Rockafellas in Leeds. I said 


OK and after 12 months there they pulled me over to The 
Millionaire in Manchester and Cliff was the head doorman. I was 
also doing a little modelling, in fact I became very successful 
modelling, and my agent got me a number of national TV 
commercials and that brought me into contact with David Kent- 
Watson. Eventually Cliff and David said they were looking to make 
a movie called GBH about doormen and asked if I fancied being in 
it, they wanted me to play the part of Chris who was Cliff’s sidekick 
in the film. That’s how it kicked off from there.” 

Following on from this debut as Chris, Brett would go on to 
became an integral part of the filmmaking team that was now 
gathering around Cliff. As an actor he would take further roles as 
Brett Young in The Ibiza Connection, William Grant in Target Eve 
Island, Sergeant Peters in The Eye of Satan, Duke in Firestar: First 
Contact and reprise his role as Chris in GBH 2: Lethal Impact. In 
addition to acting, Brett, as part of Cliffs filmmaking team, would 
get the opportunity to work on his own scripts. In fact, Brett had 
begun to sketch out his ideas whilst on his modelling shoots. He 
recalls how one of these ideas, Into The Darkness, came about. This 
had a serial-killer theme and involved a rather weird photographer 
who targeted models, “I came up with this idea when I was doing a 
lot modelling because there was a lot of time between shots. I don’t 
know where it came from, I think it was because I was in the 
modelling game.” 

For some, such as John Saint Ryan, this was their first chance to 
act in a film, something he remembers he could not have imagined 
happening to someone like him. “Cliff ... offered me this part as 
Nick Rafferty, so I see this as my first foray into films and I was 
tickled to be doing it. I had no idea what to expect and when Cliff 
called me and said we’re filming at this club in Manchester 
tomorrow night. I just said, well okay, what time do you need me? 
So I get there and it’s all brand new to me, I don’t have any idea, 
the only thing I’d done was some stage stuff when I was younger 
and I hadn’t really thought of being an actor, I was a martial arts 
trainer and teacher.” 

Not surprisingly John’s lack of experience led to some incidents 
on set. He continues, “Anyway, I get there and there’s all this crew 
of people were there and Cliff hands me a page of script which 
basically says ‘Nobody tells Big Nick Rafferty when he’s had enough 
to drink’. Cliff gave me some suggestions for some moves and then 


DKW [David Kent-Watson] does take one. Something went wrong 
and we have to do take two. So I come out and say, ‘Nobody tells 
Nick Nick Rafferty when he’s had enough to drink’ and I don’t even 
know I’ve done it and DKW stops and says ‘Okay, cut, we need to 
do that again’ and I say ‘Why?’ and he says, ‘You just said Nick Nick 
Rafferty - it’s Big Nick’ so he shouts, ‘Action’, and I’m even worse 
now, I’m even more nervous and I come out with ‘Nobody tells Big 
Dick ...’ and Cliff, he’s just got this twinkle in his eye and he starts 
to laugh. He’s laughing and I’m laughing and DKW is going 
‘Jeeeeez’ - I'll tell you it just got surreal. But anyway we got 
through it and it was a good deal.” 

Whilst John Saint Ryan may have been inexperienced on the set of 
GBH, he was aware that others around him seemed to know what 
they were up to, at least when it came to staging fights and stunts, 
“'..everybody knew what they were doing, all the lads were 
involved with this stuff, they weren’t necessarily stuntmen but they 
were doormen and handy guys like Cliff, and you had people like 
Steve Powell. I mean choreographing a fight scene with Steve 
Powell was like a dream, it was like a dance. It didn’t matter how 
many moves it involved you knew the feeling was there and it 
would just flow... it was wonderful to work like that, really 
professional.” 

Brian Sterling-Vete, another long standing friend of Cliff's, was 
also brought in to appear in GBH. Brian fondly recalls that due to 
the fact they were both coming out of relationships, “...we were 
sort of ‘drawn closer together’, Cliff and I would work-out in the 
gyms together during the evenings, then, if there was nothing else 
to do we’d go out on the town to chat with our friends who worked 
in the nightclubs ... then one day during a workout Cliff said ‘would 
you do a fight scene in the new GBH movie, you do martial arts’ 
and I replied that I’d absolutely love to work on the movie with 
him. So it was decided that I used my martial arts skills to the best 
of my ability in a pretty violent fight scene with Cliff in The Zoo 
nightclub...the rest as they say is history ... I remember that I 
received the princely sum of £50 for being beaten up pretty well.” 

Another inexperienced performer at the time was Oldham born 
Jane Cunliffe, who played Donovan’s love interest Tracy. Following 
on from her experiences with Cliffs slowly evolving mini movie- 
making empire, she would go on to forge a long career on British 
television, appearing in the Liverpool set soap Brookside before 


going onto such fondly remembered shows as Boon and Cold Feet. 

The inexperienced cast members were joined by someone new to 
films but very happy appearing in front of an audience, comedian 
Jerry Harris. After taking on the role of the Southern villain of the 
piece Keller in GBH, Harris would become another person who 
would have a long association with Cliff. A familiar face from the 
cabaret circuit across the pubs and clubs of the North West, Harris 
had previously appeared on the legendary Granada television series, 
The Comedians. Whilst in GBH he would play a serious role Harris’s 
cockney accent would cause problems. John Saint Ryan recalls, 
“Jerry as Keller turns round to them (his heavies) and he says, ‘look 
you guys, he’s only one man but he fights like four’ - which is a 
pretty decent line - but Jerry had this strong cockney accent and he 
comes out with, ‘... he’s only one man but he farts like four’ - well 
Steve Powell and Lenny Howarth thought he said farts and that was 
it and then of course they picked up on it and then Cliff picked up 
on it and once he started laughing, I’m gone ....” 

Jerry would go on to become one of Cliffs partners in mirth when 
they tried, unsuccessfully, to develop a comedy series for television 
around Jerry called Harrising Moments. The comedian can also be 
seen performing some of his comedy routine in later film, The 
Assassinator. Cliff would even find a part for Jerry’s wife Kay as 
Professor Lindenbrook in Target Eve Island. 

As GBH was Cliff and the team’s first venture into film production 
they decided to pull out all the stops and have a premiere, John 
Saint Ryan was present and recalls, “We had this real premiere deal, 
I certainly remember watching GBH at the premiere.” Following 
this event the film was released onto the newly thriving home video 
market by a company called World of Video 2000. It was through 
this release that GBH found an enthusiastic audience amongst 
videotape renters. David Kent-Watson recalls, “It sold nine thousand 
copies in the first six months ... reaching No. 9 in the charts ... it 
remains one of our most profitable movies together.” 

Brett Hutchinson offered an anecdote further suggesting the 
success of the film on video, “Yes, it was when videos were £5 a 
night to hire, you had already paid £35 to become a member of 
these video clubs, funnily enough there was a guy who came into 
the Millionaire Club, he was from Leeds and he had a video shop, 
and after GBH came out he said it was one of his biggest renters 
and that he was making loads of money from it. I said, well you’re 


making more than I ever did!!” 

Despite the difficulties in finding a good quality copy today, its 
sheer energy and many memorable lines have ensured that GBH 
still lives on in the popular imagination. It is certainly a film that 
now might be considered something of a cult movie. Steve Powell 
states that, “I often get emails from people who liked the film, with 
some coming from British soldiers who were in Bosnia and used to 
watch it every weekend.” 


TITLE TRACK OVER CREDITS - sung by SHEILA GOTT 
‘THE MANCUNIAN’ theme from GBH © Cliff Twemlow 


He walks tall with his head held high 
Before he backs down he would rather die 
He’s a mean machine, none tougher than 
The Man-Man-Man-Mancunian Man 


They may try to put him down 

But he remains king of this town. 
They tried to beat him - No-one can 
The Man-Man-Man-Mancunian Man 


Hey, Mister, you think that you’re tough 

Don’t tangle with him - you’re not good enough 
Hey, Woman, don’t go looking at him 

He’s got eyes of steel and a heart full of sin 


He’s the MAN-MAN-MAN-MANCUNIAN MAN 


STARRING 


Cliff Twemlow as Steve Donovan 
Anthony Shaeffer as Murray 

Jerry Harris as Keller 

and introducing Brett Sinclair as Chris 
and Jane Cunliffe as Tracy 

with Lenny Howarth as Conner 

Steve Powell as Gregg 


Written by Cliff Twemlow 
Music by John Agar 
Producers Cliff Twemlow and David Kent-Watson 
Steve Donovan Cliff Twemlow 
Tracy Jane Cunliffe 

Murray Anthony Schaeffer 
Chris Brett Sinclair 

Keller Jerry Harris 

Connor Lenny Howarth 

Gregg Steve Powell 

Nick John Barker 


Scenes at Zoo disco 


Michael Ian Keith 

Rosie Sharon Twemlow 

Alex Dee Chrisopholus 

Boy Dennis Edwards 

Girl Amanda Ellis 

1st Policeman Patrick Nyland 
2nd Policeman John Reagan 

1st Waitress Clara Bow 

2nd Waitress Kim Munroe 
Young Girl Wendy Powell 
Heavies Alf Wedman, Brian Vete, Mick Cohen 
Dancers Sue, Sacha, Shah, Steve 


Scenes at Rainbow Rooms 


Metcalfe Eric Hale 

Waiter John Talbot 

Barman Tommy Cocker 

Doorman Jimmy Edge 

Robinson Brothers Charlie Cassar, Archie Waerhouse [sic] 
Heavies Jim Ryan, Ronnie Logan 

Dancers 

John Barry, Harry Bergen, Gilly Beanz, 

Carol O’Donnel 

Sue Rosemary McCluire 

Stunt car driver Martin de Rooy 

Stunt motorcyclists Gary Powell, Jim Robinson 


Special effects Malcolm King 

Cameras David Kent-Watson, Paul Ream 

Sound Peter James, Kim Turner 

Lighting Nigel Sharples 

Make-up Barbara Hitchen 

Dress design Honey 

Stunt co-ordinator Cliff Twemlow 

Production Assistants Eddie Wyatt, David Twemlow, Judy Lewis 
Musical Director Mel Dean 

Music composed by John Agar 


The Producers wish to extend their thanks to 

THE MILLIONAIRE CLUB 

THE RAINBOW ROOMS 

THE ZOO DISCO 

THE DIRECTOR OF GREATER MANCHESTER COUNCIL 
(Recreational Services) 


Executive Producers INGMAR RYDSTROM, LARS RYDSTROM 


AN I.R PRODUCTION 
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L: Chris and Donovan confer (SG) 
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Jane Cunliffe as Tracy (SG) 


L: Lenny Howarth as Connor (SG) 
R: Donovan all tuxed up (SG) 


L: Steve Powell as Gregg (SG) 
R: Donovan and Gregg fight it out (SG) 


L: Happy times at The Zoo (SG) 
R: Animals restless at The Zoo (SG) 
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L: The Millionaire exterior (SG) 
R: John Barry dirty dancing (SG) 
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L: Donovan preares for bed! (SG) 
R: Donovan’s dream (SG) 
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L: Donovan and Tracy (SG) 
R: Gregg and Connor case the joint (SG) 
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Donovan (Cliff Twemlow) comes to grips with a 
thug (Brian Sterling-Vete) (SG) 
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L: Donovan arrives at the Rainbow Room (SG) 
R: Shoot-out on the Rainbow rooftop (SG) 


L: Robinson brothers (Cassar and Waerhouse) (SG) 
R: Chris scraps at The Armenian Tavern (SG) 
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L: Donovan nails down the opposition (SG) 
R: Doorman Jimmy Edge floored (SG) 
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L: John Saint Ryan as Nick Rafferty (SG) 
R: Rafferty’s favourite bar (SG) 
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i Donovan and Tracy shagged out (SG) 
R: Tracy and Donovan at the Zoo (SG) 


L: The CID arrive ‘to arrest — eo) 
R: Tracy out of the way, guns blaze(SG) 
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L: High-speed car chase (SG) 
R: Donovan gets closer (SG) 


The final shot of the movie (SG) 
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The King Street West site of ICE Productions 
where many of Cliff's movies were planned 
and edited. 


CHAPTER 4 - Target Eve Island 


Prints viewed - two, both unfinished edits 
A montage of military and espionage iconography unfurls in special 


effects colourisation. Barbed wire, spools of tape with ‘IRAD’ 
written on them, rocket launchers and radar, then a sudden edit to 
the squealing of car tyres and a shot of a swerving car, and we’re in 
the middle of a furious chase sequence. A woman, Dr Lindenbrook 
(Kay Harris) leaps from her car and is pursued through the 
undergrowth by two heavies. The shot goes into freeze frame as the 
woman is captured and we cut to the next scene where two pairs of 
feet are sticking out from under a duvet at the bottom of a bed. 

A phone by the side of the bed rings and a young woman answers 
it. She is Sarah Tippett (Angela Lancaster) and on top of her is 
William Grant (Brett Hutchinson). The man on the other end of the 
line, Major Barrett (David Rankin), Head of Section 5, British 
Intelligence, asks if Grant is in, and she replies with a sensual purr, 
“Oh yes, he’s in”. This sets the tone for the Bondesque innuendo 
and snappy dialogue that Cliff wrote for Target Eve Island and, 
before the final credits roll there’ll be enough one-liners to bring 
down a spy-plane. 

As Grant drives to see Barrett, a helicopter tries to blow him away 
but he simply shoots it out of the sky. All in a day’s work for this 
British spy. At his office Barrett fills him in on his next assignment: 
Lindenbrook, the woman kidnapped earlier, has been working on a 
top-secret project called IRAD, Grant must follow her to the West 
Indies and rescue her. To make matters more complicated the 
Russians are also looking for the scientist in order to get hold of her 
secrets. 

Before Grant leaves for the West Indies, his partner in Section 5 is 
lured to a scrapyard where a trap is waiting for him. Grant arrives 
too late to save him from a hideous end in a car crusher. As well as 
this setback, as he is leaving the scrapyard, Grant sees a female 
agent running away and he follows her to the house of an arms 
manufacturer called Sir John Macklin and then eventually to the 
lair of KGB chief Dimitri Petrovitch (John Saint Ryan). Here she is 
done away with and afterwards, as a parting present for Grant, her 
body is dumped in the wardrobe of his hotel room. 

Grant passes on his evidence against Macklin to his bosses and 
then sets off for the West Indies. His replacement Section 5 partner 
for this operation will be his old friend Chaser (Cliff Twemlow) who 
meets him at Heathrow. The action then switches to Barbados 
where we see that Petrovitch has already arrived ahead of them and 
is plotting with a glamorous female Russian agent Stella Starlight 


(Ginette Gray). Petrovitch orders her to get close to Grant and 
infiltrate his operation. 

Meanwhile, Harry Filipino (Jerry Harris), the original kidnapper, 
and his main muscle, the local martial artist Roman (Steve Powell), 
are also on the island where they’re holding the missing scientist 
Lindenbrook prisoner and are ready to sell her and her secret 
weapons system IRAD to the highest bidder. 

Shortly after his arrival, Grant has a little trouble with the locals 
but quickly sees them off, assisted, oddly enough, by Petrovitch. 
They each set out their agendas and Grant makes it clear that even 
though he has helped him, he won’t forgive Petrovitch for killing 
some of his Section 5 associates. After this incident, we meet 
Grant’s next helper in the West Indies, Max, or ‘Crazy Max’ as he’s 
known locally (Maxton G Beesley), a club owner and man of a 
thousand voices whose clownish persona is simply a disguise, 
beneath which he is a dedicated secret agent. 

Filipino then sends his henchman to deal with Grant who comes 
out worse in the ensuing fight with Roman, and his girlfriend Maria 
Corsair (Andrea Kelly) is kidnapped. With Max’s help they set off 
after Filipino and his hostages who’ve now sailed to Grenada. 

On the island Grant finds Stella installed in his luxury suite and 
together they make sweet music before touring the island together. 
More shenanigans ensue resulting in gun play, street chases around 
Grenada and the elimination of more foreign agents. Grant and 
Chaser visit Filipino’s office and fight several of his goons, including 
Roman, before rescuing Maria. 

Following a heart-wrenching scene between Grant and Stella, Max 
tells the disconsolate agent where Filipino is hiding Lindenbrook. 
Grant then contacts the London office and tells them that he’ll use 
the next day’s American invasion of Grenada as cover for the rescue 
of Lindenbrook from Filipino’s lair. Target Eve Island then 
incorporates archive footage of the real-life American invasion, 
code-named ‘Operation Urgent Fury’! These clips are intercut with 
Max, dressed as a GI, Stella, Chaser, Maria and Grant rescuing 
Lindenbrook. 

A frantic chase by high-speed boat and jet-ski ensues. Petrovitch 
has found the plans for IRAD that were left behind. Meanwhile, on 
a yacht Stella kills Max, Petrovitch kills Chaser, Grant is captured 
by Petrovitch and roughed up. The Russian then orders his men to 
kill the British agent, but in one bound Grant escapes. 


After another long and protracted fight and chase sequence 
involving jeeps, underground tunnels, motorcycles and beaches, 
Grant finally eliminates Petrovitch. Back in the safety of Barbados, 
Grant is visited by an American agent Weller, who tells him that the 
Americans have captured Stella and Miss Clarke. “Clarke?” asks 
Grant. Weller says that she was pretending to be Lindenbrook and 
that he has been set up by Major Barrett. 

Back in the UK a vengeance-filled Grant strangles and then shoots 
Barrett in the head, while spitting out the final words of the film, 
“You bloody traitor!” 

As is often case with Cliff Twemlow’s films, it is difficult to decide 
whether what one watches is a definitive version or not. For 
example, there also exists an alternate version of Target Eve Island 
which contains several additional scenes. Here, the opening 
Lindenbrook chase sequence ends with Harry Filipino ordering 
Roman to shoot Rocky (Brian Sterling-Vete). There is also a night- 
club scene featuring Chaser which doesn’t appear in version one 
and in the film’s final scene Grant discovers Sir John Macklin and 
Major Barrett together and kills them both. To further muddy the 
waters, a fight sequence featuring Steve Powell can be found on 
youtube.com and this is not to be found in either of the two 
versions discussed here. 


Following GBH, Cliff and his creative team had planned an action- 
orientated war story set in Northern Ireland called Mason’s War. 
The plan was to shoot this in the North West, but the opportunity to 
travel to the West Indies to shoot another of Cliffs scripts Target 
Eve Island meant that particular project was put on hold. Whilst 
usually committed to filming in the Manchester area, David Kent- 
Watson remembers, “There was no question of going anywhere else 
... unless of course when the time came to shoot on glorious sandy 
beaches, as on Target Eve Island, when we had to drag ourselves 
(unwillingly) off to Barbados and Grenada.” According to Steve 
Powell, “DKW had done filming work there before and knew the 
contacts and locations” and added, “[he] gathered us all together 
and gave us a speech and a warning about our conduct, with the 
things to do and not to do in Grenada because it was a communist 
country.” 

As some of Cliff's songwriting had already revealed, in particular 


the ill-fated Salena Jones single of ‘Live and Let Die’, he was very 
conscious of the world of James Bond and the huge success of the 
film adaptations of Ian Fleming’s books. Cliff clearly therefore 
intended Target Eve Island to play like a James Bond thriller and so 
included copious amounts of the espionage, adventure, action and 
sex, familiar to fans of these highly profitable films. The 
opportunity to film Cliff's script in such exotic locations as Barbados 
and Grenada would, they hoped, give the impression of the kind of 
high production values associated with the James Bond franchise. 
Of course, such aspirations would not come cheap even by Cliff's 
standards, but typically the team were soon cutting corners when it 
came to budget. 

Financing for such an ambitious project as Target Eve Island came 
from a Mancunian called Martin de Rooy. Brian Sterling-Vete 
remembers, “he’s the guy who used to own the two James Bond 
Lotus cars ...”. With such clear enthusiasm for Bond, it’s no surprise 
that de Rooy was caught up with Cliffs take on this territory. 
Always conscious that they would have to supplement de Rooy’s 
investment, Cliff and David Kent-Watson were also investigating the 
possibilities of raising extra funding through product placement. 
The very name of the hero of Target Eve Island, William Grant, 
meant that bottles of Grant’s whisky were placed prominently in 
shots throughout the film in the hope that the distillers may offer 
them additional money for the production. John Saint Ryan 
identifies other moments in the film where the framing of a shot 
was perhaps driven more by such hopes of product placement 
rather than aesthetic considerations. He also recalls that candy bars 
were given out to cast members and they were told to always hold 
them with the label facing the camera. 

After raising enough money to begin shooting, it wasn’t long 
before Cliff and the crew were jetting off to the West Indies. Having 
taken the lead in GBH, Cliff was willing to give the opportunity of 
playing the dashing leading man to his friend Brett Hutchinson, 
who was well cast in this role given his modelling past and youthful 
good looks. Cliff also drew on other actors who’d appeared in GBH, 
most notably John Saint Ryan and Steve Powell. Whilst Brett admits 
he had no formal martial arts training, the presence of the other 
two ensured Target Eve Island would have its quota of action- 
packed fight sequences. Whilst GBH had been John’s first onscreen 
acting role, he had clearly shown Cliff and David Kent-Watson that 


he had plenty of potential as a performer and they trusted him with 
the pivotal role of KGB colonel Dimitri Petrovic. The time and 
energy John spent in getting his accent right would stand him in 
good stead when later he was once again asked to perform a 
Russian accent: 

“... | was in Israel years later doing a film with Dolph Lundgren ... 
I’m in this bar of the hotel and as you know there’s always a film 
producer hanging around and he’s sitting there talking to me and he 
says, ‘you know we’re in need of somebody to step into one of the 
actor’s shoes’. He told me it was Gregory Peck who wasn’t prepared 
to come over, to which I reply, ‘Oh right, what is it you need?’ and 
he says, ‘Well we need a Russian Colonel.’ I said, ‘Oh jeez, I’ve 
played Russian Colonels. I played one in Barbados once, years ago.’ 
He got all excited and said, ‘Well the director’s an Australian fellah, 
Brian Trenchard-Smith, and he’s really keen we find somebody 
without recasting in LA, so would you be interested in meeting 
him?’ Of course I agreed and I met up with the guy and he gave me 
the script. So I’m working on the script and I was doing my famous 
Russian accent ... I fooled around with it just like on Target Eve 
Island ... I’m reading for this director and he stops me half way 
through and says, ‘You know it’s very good but it’s a little bit hard 
to understand, it’s a little bit thick. Have you seen The Hunt for Red 
October [1990]?’ And I said, ‘Yeah it’s the film with Sean Connery.’ 
And I’m thinking he had no accent at all in that, he just had his 
Scottish accent, not a Russian Colonel’s accent. So I just did an 
impression of Sean Connery and he said, ‘that’s great! You’ve got 
the job!” 

Comedian Jerry Harris followed up his dramatic role as Keller in 
GBH with that of another crime boss Harry Filipino. Unable to take 
too many actors to the Caribbean, Jerry’s real-life spouse Kay was 
cast to play the part of the kidnapped scientist Lindenbrook. Cliff 
was clearly pleased with the way in which Jerry, as a comedian, 
was able to adapt to serious acting and he also cast Maxton G 
Beesley, another high-profile Mancunian comic in the movie who, 
like Jerry, was well known on the club circuit. 

Max had been featured on Granada’s TV’s popular series Who Do 
You Do? and it was through this programme that he had come into 
contact with Steve Powell, one of Cliffs collaborators. Max 
remembers “I used to work at the Cabaret Club in Manchester 
where Steve worked on the door ... I was doing stand-up and 


impersonations and I got an audition for Who Do You Do?. Bruce 
Lee was just breaking into the bigtime with Enter The Dragon and I 
thought this would be nice and current to cover so I went to Steve 
and said, ‘hey what do you think, I want to do something related to 
this.’ I went to the audition and I did a few impersonations and I 
finished off with the Bruce Lee thing - he gets clawed at the end of 
Enter The Dragon - so I took my top off like him and I had this prop 
blood but my nerves were shaking and I squelched the thing and it 
just looked like open-heart surgery, it was horrible! Anyway the 
producer John Schofield seemed suitably impressed and I got the 
job.” 

The character of Crazy Max was a perfect role and allowed Max 
full rein for his impressionistic skills and comedic talent. The voice 
of the GI persona he assumes towards the end of the film is clearly 
modelled on John Wayne. Even his final words when he’s been 
shot, “Like hell you will” echoed the American actor’s distinctive 
drawl. Max would go on to work with Cliff several more times 
before the decade was out. 

As with many others who worked with Cliff, for Ginette Gray this 
was her first onscreen experience but not her last. After Target Eve 
Island Ginette went on to star alongside Cliff in The Eye of Satan, 
later becoming a well-known television face as a weather forecaster. 
She remembers how she came to be cast as Stella Starlight, the 
Russian secret agent. “I was a model at the time and I regularly 
went into Manchester, looking for work and banging on doors ... 
DKW eventually saw me on this corporate video and suggested me 
to Cliff for the part of Stella Starlight which was coming up fairly 
soon after that.” Even after 25 years, Ginette still remembers 
meeting Cliff who she recalls probably got straight to the point and 
said, “we’re doing movies, and we’re going out to Grenada and 
would you be interested” and I went “Yeah!” 

If John Saint Ryan had been impressed by being on the 
Manchester locations of GBH, he was even more so by those used in 
Target Eve Island. “I went to Barbados and that was amazing. I 
mean can you imagine, there’s a fellah living in a two-up, two-down 
in Burnley and he gets a call from Cliff and he says, ‘what are you 
doing next week?’ and I said, ‘well actually on Saturday I’m 
travelling down to Hereford.’ and he said, ‘well would you prefer to 
go with us to do a movie?’ And I’m thinking, well maybe they’re 
going to Cheetham Hill or somewhere, and so I said, ‘no.’ and he 


said, ‘well you know we're going to Barbados?’ And I said, ‘Get 
away, you’re not?’ And he said, ‘oh yeah we are, we’re going to 
Barbados and maybe Grenada.’ I said, ‘Is that in Spain?’ and he said, 
‘no it’s next to Barbados.’ I mean it was amazing, and then the next 
thing I know I’m ditching the other stuff and I’m off on a plane! It 
was just an absolute dream.” 

At first the production seemed to be going well. John Saint Ryan 
was particularly impressed with David Kent-Watson’s sometimes 
unorthodox working methods: “You’ve got to give him credit, David 
was amazingly creative at finding things ... you’d be in the middle 
of some foreign country somewhere, driving along from the airport 
and he’d see a hotel or some such thing and he’d say, ‘you know, 
this would be a very nice place to shoot’ and he’d say, ‘pull over’ so 
you’d pull over and he’d just go striding into the reception and 
you'd be sitting in the car thinking, ‘Fucking hell, where are we 
going now’ and he’d come out and he’d say, ‘ok lads, we’ve got two 
nights here!’ And you’d say ‘What?’ and he’d say, ‘Yes, we’ve each 
got a suite - we just have to do a little filming to promote the place 
as well.’ So in between our filming, we’d be doing a mini- 
documentary film about whichever hotel we were staying at!” 

Grenada proved to be no exception to this rule as David Kent- 
Watson managed a range of deals with local businesses and the 
tourist office which meant Brett and Ginette also starred in a 
promotional video showing off the major tourist sights of the island. 
The pay-off for this was almost unrestricted filming on the island; 
Brett recalls, “Yeah we had the freedom - and actually we did things 
that we weren’t supposed to do - we just did them.” He goes on, 
“When we were shooting on the beach, these guys came out of the 
bloody bushes with guns, they’d turned up to stop us from shooting 
- anyway Dave had a quiet word with them and all of a sudden he 
said, ‘I got this great idea - all these guys coming out of the bushes 
with guns’ ... so it was very ad hoc and we capitalised on anything 
and everything that was going on at the time so we utilised these 
different people.” Cliff played his part in winning over the locals, 
“He was an absolute charmer, an absolute charmer - you’d believe 
anything he told you ... he was a wonderful man.” 

One of the most impressive results of this wheeler-dealing enabled 
the cast and crew to enjoy the luxurious surroundings of the Secret 
Harbour resort complex, a place more used to Barbara Cartland or 
Paul Newman than a motley crew from Manchester. However, for 


some concerned it was a shame that David Kent-Watson had not 
negotiated an all-inclusive stay! 

A number of those on location remember resources becoming a 
little more stretched as the shoot progressed. Steve Powell said, “I 
had to borrow £50 off Jim Ryan to get the airplane back to 
Manchester and we didn’t eat food for a couple of days. In fact John 
Saint Ryan was trying to get these coconuts off the trees, until Cliff 
saw us and found out and got us some money for food.” Brett was 
less than sympathetic with their situation, “Yes, they all moaned 
and groaned about it because there wasn’t anybody getting paid, 
but I never did any moaning cos I looked after my money and they 
went off boozing and stuff like that so I had a little bit put back. I 
foresaw what was going to happen and I thought to myself, ‘If ’m 
not careful here I’m going to be here with no money’ ... I don’t 
think people were starving but they were eating on the breadline - 
but I used to pace myself - I lost a lot of weight when I was over 
there - I came back and was slimmer than I’d ever been in my life.” 
However, Max Beesley found an ingenious way of ensuring certain 
members of the crew still ate: “I don’t remember we ever saw the 
money cos it ran out of funds yes, half way through the thing ... but 
I got a job, a casual thing, in a restaurant in the jungle called The 
Red Crab, and I didn’t get any money but I made sure our guys got 
the hamburgers and the chips!” 

If day-to-day existence was proving difficult for the cash-strapped 
film makers, the political situation on the island was about to make 
matters even worse. Since 1979 Grenada had been run by the 
People’s Revolutionary Government. However, by 1983 a number of 
factions were beginning to vie for control of the country and it was 
into this somewhat unstable environment that our intrepid film 
makers entered. Max recalls David Kent-Watson’s pep talk, “It’s a 
Marxist state and everyone will be thrown in jail if anybody smokes 
joints or anything - so it was a big deal - and it was a strange place. 
We were told that you mustn’t take the mickey out of the roads and 
they were the worst in the world ... We landed at the airport and 
drove over the mountains over to the other side, to St Georges, and 
there were signs all over the place, ‘All of your taxes are going to 
repair your roads’, ‘Your taxes are going to the new airport’, ‘We’ve 
got new prosperity coming’ - and there was quite a good feel 
actually amongst all the locals but there was also this underlying 
paranoia that America was looking at them as the nearest 


equivalent to Cuba, that kind of thing. But it was a great experience 
- I mean what a place to start ... it was great ...” 

Such political machinations didn’t pass unnoticed by the young 
Ginette Gray: “A military coup was going on at the time and we 
were often chaperoned by armed guards - I was only 19! - What a 
ridiculous way to be spending your time as a teenager - working on 
a film set in Grenada!” 

Ultimately political events impinged directly on the film’s 
production. John Saint Ryan: “You know we got thrown off kilter 
because they just stopped us filming in Grenada. They shut us 
down. They nearly arrested us. Well they did arrest us because they 
thought we were mercenaries - you can imagine Cliff, and me and 
Steve and a couple of others - big blokes, all dressed up, and all the 
rest of it ... I mean it was literally just before the US invasion and 
their government was a wee bit fragile.” 

Upon their return to Manchester, however, it was found that 
reshoots would be needed. Undeterred by the problems they had 
encountered in Grenada, a skeleton crew returned once things had 
calmed down after the American invasion. Ginette remembers, 
“because there were so many reshoots needed afterwards I think 
Brett and John and DKW went back to Grenada to shoot some more 
stuff”. If the potential issues this would have caused in terms of 
continuity wasn’t enough, other aspects of post production proved 
problematic. Max remembers that though they were told more 
production funds would be available, very little materialised. 

This confusion at the post-production stage perhaps explains the 
need to shoot additional scenes. Ginette: “... years later I was asked 
to do a scene with Brett at the Britannia Hotel - it must have been 
about five years later - and I’d completely forgotten that Stella of 
course had a terrible Russian accent, I’d just tried to copy John. I’d 
completely forgotten about the accent and we were trying to do this 
scene and all of a sudden this Russian spy had become English and 
we shot it all and of course nobody noticed - Brett didn’t notice, 
DKW didn’t notice and that was it, we shot it all and we went away. 
Suddenly DKW got in touch and said ‘You did it in English!’ and I 
don’t know what happened to all those scenes.” 

After all the problems experienced making Target Eve Island it is 
perhaps not surprising that we have found it difficult to find a 
definitive released version of the film. David Kent-Watson suggests 
another unauthorised version saw the light of day under the title 


Operation Urgent Fury. It is perhaps this version that Brett is 
referring to when asked if the film was released, “Do you know, I 
don’t know if it was - there was a lot of hoo-hah about who owned 
the film and at some point somebody else came in ... an American 
guy, he might have been German I’m not sure, who said he’d put 
money in to develop and edit it properly. Anyway it ended up 
coming out somewhere else under a different name and Dave was 
upset about this because obviously he (the American/German) 
made money out of it and we never did.” 

One might have thought that the problems Cliff and his fellow 
filmmakers encountered during the shooting of Target Eve Island on 
a West Indian island which can accurately be described as a 
political powder keg about to explode would have deterred them 
from ever again venturing beyond the boundaries of Greater 
Manchester. Not Cliff Twemlow, whose next film project would take 
him and his merry crew to the sun-drenched, Mediterranean island 
of Ibiza. 
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CHAPTER 5 - The Ibiza Connection 
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Onscreen credits roll over a travelogue-style montage while Cliff 


sings the theme tune ‘Ibiza Connection’. The montage introduces 
the viewer to Ibiza and then the film begins with a ‘film within a 
film’. An exasperated director, Wolf (Cliff Twemlow) is having a 
hard time on location. He shouts at the actors and crew and, tearing 
his shirt off, shows them how it should be done. Climbing up onto 
the roof, Wolf knocks out two extras and screams at a stuntman, 
“You! You totter around like a one-legged elephant!” then leaps off. 
An actor, Lovelace, protests at Wolf’s attitude. “I am an actor”, he 
proclaims. “You are an idiot”, replies Wolf. As Lovelace storms off 
set, Wolf announces that it’s a wrap for today; after successfully 
losing his leading actor and three stuntmen in one fell swoop it’s 
probably the best move. 

Meanwhile, on a golf course the film’s backer, Gino Veradi 
(Maxton G Beesley) is playing golf ... badly. “It’s like these balls 
have a mind of their own!” he shouts at his partner. He takes a call 
from Wolf who needs “Two million” to complete the film. Gino 
offers him a deal where he’ll put up the money in exchange for 60% 
of the profit and his wife Jane gets to star. Reluctantly Wolf agrees 
to the deal. In a series of flashbacks we learn about Wolf and Jane’s 
(Fiona Fullerton) tempestuous relationship. We know it’s a 
flashback because the voices have an echo effect on them. 

Lenny (Dave Rankin), and Wolf meet Jane and Phebos, Gino’s 
eyes and ears (John Barry), at the dock where a horde of paparazzi 
are waiting for the star’s arrival. Jane shows a rather annoyed Wolf 
the changes she’s made to his script - even the title which is now 
‘Thunderflash’. Wolf takes the criticism calmly by pushing Jane into 
a swimming pool and announcing that there’s a production meeting 
that night at a disco! 

Things get a little heated at the disco as Jane makes more 
demands on Wolf and the film. John Barry does his robot dance and 
against Wolf’s better judgement, Jane chooses the DJ Brett Young 
(Brett Hutchinson credited as Brett Sinclair) to be her leading man. 

The next day on the beach Wolf and Lenny begin preparations for 
shooting. Wolf orders a helicopter to drown out Brett’s bad acting! 
Lovelace reappears with his lawyer and is sent packing, “He’s going 
to cause a lot of trouble”, moans Wolf, “I wish he was dead”. This 
remark is set to cause him a lot of hassle in the future. Wolf is 
obsessed with film, indeed he is film and he will allow nothing to 
get in his way when making a film! 

As inevitable as night following day, Jane and Brett are falling in 


love. This will not go down well with Gino, who already thinks 
Wolf and Jane have rekindled their affair! He becomes more and 
more jealous and plots to make the fight scenes in the movie real so 
that Wolf will die. When Phebos tells Gino that Jane is falling for 
Brett he orders his men to kill him too. 

The next morning the Spanish police arrive on set investigating 
the death of Lovelace. Wolf is in the frame for this one after his 
comments about wishing he was dead, but he manages to placate 
the detectives by inviting them to be in the movie. They accept and 
turn up later dressed in drag. “We thought we might blend in better 
with your cast if we dressed this way” they tell an incredulous Wolf. 
The plot thickens further when Jane tells Wolf and Brett about 
Gino’s plot. 

Whatever’s going on though, for Wolf the film is paramount and 
the show must go on. He tells Brett “When the time comes - We 
fight like Hell!” In the meantime we are introduced to the 
following, a giant called Zychon, played by Paul Hennessey, who 
acts as the film’s Bondian henchman character a la ‘Jaws’. Next up 
comes an introduction to the film within a film’s supercar ‘Striker’. 
A Ford 3L Capri with rocket launchers strapped on the roof, Striker 
is what the plot of Wolf’s film is centred on. 

Undeterred by Gino’s threats Brett and Wolf go ahead with the 
shoot. High speed boat chases with machine guns blazing away 
segue into nude women sunbathing on yachts while Zychon the 
giant throttles Phebos who escapes by jumping overboard. On shore 
Steve Powell’s character Hugo bars the trio’s way with a dazzling 
display of nunchakas. In another homage, this time to Spielberg’s 
Raiders of the Lost Ark (1981), Wolf pulls out a revolver and shoots 
him. Various people get blown up on the beach and Brett is 
attacked by a robot! As the film climaxes it’s virtually impossible to 
tell which scenes are the ‘real’ Ibiza Connection and which scenes 
are from the film within the film. Wolf and Brett blow up a rocket 
and suddenly nothing becomes clearer as it’s nighttime and we’re 
back at the disco. At home Sarah and Wolf are arguing. “You still 
love her don’t you!?!” Sarah screams at Wolf. “I still love her, yes, 
but I’m in love with you”. They hit one another then make love. 

The next day dawns and all is ready for the final shoot. Wolf and 
Brett join forces and hospitalise Zychon. While he’s being carried off 
on a stretcher Gino shows himself for the dirty cad he is by gunning 
down Wolf at point blank range. Jane holds the dying Wolf in her 


arms he speaks his final words, “Nobody lives forever.” Jane replies, 
“T loved you then ... I love you still” and the film ends on a shot of 
Phebos wearing an Ibiza Connection t-shirt looking out at the 
beautiful holiday island of Ibiza. As the credits roll, a montage of 
sequences flows by. 

After the highs and lows of Target Eve Island, Cliff, as ever, was 
ready to start work on his next film The Ibiza Connection. This 
shoot offered another glamorous location and the opportunity to 
draw on the pool of talent that was becoming established around 
him, though with this production there would be a significant 
change in the director’s chair. Although David Kent-Watson is 
credited on IMDb as the film’s director, those on the shoot such as 
Steve Powell, Maxton G Beesley and Brian Sterling-Vete have 
confirmed that it was actually helmed by Howard Arundel. Brian 
recalls, “For The Ibiza Connection, Cliff decided to work with a 
completely new director, Howard Arundel ... I first met Howard in 
the August of ’84, just before we all went out to Ibiza in the 
September of ‘84. The whole of ‘84 had been taken up with pre- 
production for the movie ...” 

The Ibiza Connection appears to be the only film Arundel has 
directed although he has forged a long and successful career as a 
first assistant director, working with people such as Michael 
Winterbottom, Gurinder Chadha and Mike Leigh. We can’t be sure 
how Cliff met Arundel but we do know that they were involved in 
preproduction for some time before going to Ibiza to work. Cliff's 
partner Jackie O’Sullivan remembers the two Spanish men who 
produced the film, “Yeah, they put the money up I think ... Dave 
[Kent-Watson] didn’t come to Ibiza, I know that, but I’m sure he 
had something to do with it in the beginning.” Brian again, “The co- 
backers and co-producers along with Cliff for The Ibiza Connection 
were Jose Maria-Garcia and Pedro de Juan, both a couple of really 
nice guys from a company called Video Spot SA in Spain. They 
knew what they were doing as far as production was concerned 
however they were a tad blasé about money and they seemed to 
leave a trail of part paid, unpaid or even overpaid accounts behind 
them!” Interestingly, given how much Cliff was protective of his 
writing, Pedro is also given an onscreen script credit on the copy of 
the film we viewed. 

Cliff initially had great hopes and ambitions for this project which 
led to his going to London seeking a high profile cast. This resulted 


in Susan George, star of Sam Peckinpah’s Straw Dogs (1971) 
amongst other things, being offered the part of Jane, wife of Gino 
Veradi. Such a well-known actress could certainly have catapulted 
Cliff into the UK filmmaking mainstream. However, once again fate 
was to intervene. Before filming really got going in Ibiza, George 
pulled out of the production due to her tangled personal 
relationships. Maxton G Beesley provides an insight, “I think 
originally it was Susan George who should have been going out [to 
Ibiza] as Gino Veradi’s wife ... but she was having an affair with 
Simon MacCorkindale who was married to Fiona Fullerton just by 
coincidence ... he was in a show called Manimal in America, and 
she went out to the US, so suddenly she’s not going to be coming to 
Ibiza and we needed a female lead and it was a total coincidence 
that Fiona Fullerton’s name was flagged up and I think she wanted 
to get out of the country for a bit and she said ‘yeah I'll go’. Fiona 
came out and she was fabulous, just great, a great pro.” 

Fiona Fullerton, while not perhaps as famous as Susan George, 
had made her name in the TV series Angels and had recently shot 
the James Bond film A View To A Kill, which was released in 1985. 
So for a low-budget film like The Ibiza Connection, Fiona was 
something of a bankable actress whose star was on the rise. 
According to Jackie O’Sullivan she was also a likeable character, “I 
know that she’d been in a Bond film and know that Cliff liked the 
look of her and I think that literally they just contacted her agent 
and that was that - she loved the sound of the film ... she wasn’t 
getting paid as great a sum as she would have got on the Bond film 
but she was going to Ibiza all expenses paid.” 

Whilst Fiona may have expected the star treatment, initially such 
luxuries did not filter down to everybody. Brett Hutchinson 
(credited as Sinclair), at this point a Cliff ever-present, had been 
cast in a co-starring role as Brett Young, the film’s handsome young 
hero. He recalls, “When I first got over there Fiona Fullerton and 
Cliff were staying at Pikes and I was supposed to be the star of the 
show and I’m staying in this little tatty hotel - I thought, hang on a 
second, I’m not getting paid and they’re staying there, I should at 
least have a decent bed. Anyway they moved me across to Pikes. 
Then I could work closer with Fiona cos I’d never met her before 
and we needed to work, and I capitalised on that at that particular 
time because Fiona was better known than any of us and I got a lot 
of newspaper publicity for it after the event.” 


Maxton G Beesley also found Fiona’s presence on set created 
certain tensions as director Arundel seemed somewhat preoccupied 
with her. As Max recalls, “when it came to directing actors he just 
directed Fiona really, he probably had a little thing about her, you 
know, so he just directed her. He didn’t give me a line of advice, a 
line of how we should do this or whatever.” This led to Cliff having 
to take over some of his directorial duties and by the end of the 
shoot Max seemed unsure whether Arundel was still there: “A lot of 
the time Cliff would say, ‘I want the camera there, you know - I 
don’t know whether he stood the whole thing out but there might 
have been a dispute and he might have walked, I’m not sure about 
that.” 

Also present in Ibiza from Cliff's regular crew were dancer John 
Barry playing the role of camp assistant Phebos, David Rankin 
playing Lenny, the Assistant Director of ‘Thunderflash’, Steve 
Powell who plays Hugo and newcomer Paul Hennessey as Zychon. 
Hennessey, who was from Oldham near Manchester, is remembered 
by Brian Sterling-Vete, “Paul used to be a window cleaner and 
before that he became a scrap metal worker, though his main claim 
to fame is that he is 7ft 2in tall with size 19 feet, or something wild 
like that!” Paul pops up again in Cliffs reworking of Tuxedo 
Warrior, The African Run as well as The Eye of Satan. 

As evidenced by Brett Hutchinson’s home movies, Cliff and his 
two Spanish producers approached the shoot of The Ibiza 
Connection in a very professional manner, utilising a reasonably 
large crew for such a low-budget film. Maxton G Beesley praised the 
personal attention he received, “Yes, Matilda was my make-up girl. 
I grew a moustache, had my hair dyed at the sides and she did the 
makeup every day, she was great, ex-model. And the catering was 
very good.” 

For all their good intentions and careful preproduction, not 
everything went to plan on the shoot. Sound recording in particular 
proved to be a major problem. Steve Powell says, “The film was 
made in Ibiza, not far from the airport, in September. Although the 
tourist season had finished the sounds from the planes landing and 
taking off were very loud, precautions were made not to film and 
roll sound when they did, Cliff told me that the film was to be 
dubbed later because of this problem.” Maxton G Beesley confirms 
this. “Cliff called and said they needed this extra stuff cos they 
couldn’t use any of the stuff from Ibiza cos of the airplanes going 


over.” This led to Max taking on more than he had initially 
imagined his role would be on the film. “He needed somebody who 
could do multiple voices, which was me, I think it was economy 
really. So he did Brett’s part and his own part and then we had to 
try and find a girl in Barcelona where we did the re-record and Jose 
Maria Garcia had done a deal with the recording studio for us to 
work all night so we could get it done cheap.” Brian Sterling-Vete 
also recalls, “Cliff arranged with Max ‘man of a 1000 voices’ Beesley 
to go over to Spain and dub all of the various voices in the movie 
between the two of them. This was done and actually done 
reasonably well too, which saved the movie from being a complete 
disaster.” Max on the other hand wasn’t so impressed by the way he 
was forced to work. “I did about eight or nine voices - and it was a 
terrible thing because they gave me a dubbing credit and the 
dubbing is probably the worst you’ve seen next to the early Steve 
Reeves’ films!” 

Another important member of the cast was Striker the car. Cliff 
perhaps put too much energy into the creation of this ultimately 
marginal plot device. The idea was likely borrowed from the TV 
series Knight Rider and provided the opportunity for a range of 
publicity stunts for the film as Brian recalls, “... Ginette (Gray) also 
posed for the publicity shots for The Ibiza Connection movie, I 
remember her draping herself, semi-clad, over the hood of the 
‘Striker’ car at a photo shoot in Heaton Park, Manchester which 
caused quite a bit of attention!” This is not surprising considering 
the appearance of the souped-up Ford 3L Capri with ‘Striker’ 
emblazened on the side of it. 

In addition to this, the Ulvertech workshop in Barrow-in Furness 
that had also been responsible for producing the mechanical pike 
for the unmade film of the same name (see Chapter 11), had 
constructed a 30-foot tall missile which was also to feature in The 
Ibiza Connection. Brian was entrusted with delivering the missile to 
Manchester for shipment to Spain and his companion for the 
journey was its designer, Charles Wyatt, who recalls, “... Cliff asked 
me if I would draw up a design for the missile so that he could have 
it made. I did this for him and said I knew just the right person to 
make it for him too. It was the boat builder Alan, who helped me 
with the construction of the pike, who lived up in Barrow-in- 
Furness. So my next task, for which I do not remember being paid, 
was to visit Alan and show him my drawing. Anyway, to cut a long 


story short, soon after the missile was made I went to pick it up 
with another friend of Cliffs in a Salford Van Hire truck. We tied it 
to the back with some rope and made our way back along the 
motorway: with only a few hours to spare before it was to be taken 
to the airport. Now, by a strange coincidence we came across an 
RAF wagon on the motorway, transporting a fighter aircraft on the 
back of a trailer, so we fell in behind, which must have looked very 
bizarre because we had nothing to cover the missile up with. So 
there we were in a Salford Van Hire truck with a missile sticking 
out of the top, following an RAF transporter with a plane aboard. In 
fact just to make things a little more scary, the cylinder head gasket 
on the truck went and we had oily black fumes blowing from the 
exhaust, spraying all the cars behind us.” 

Brian remembers another incident on the journey, this time closer 
to home, “... Next I found myself in what at first appeared to be a 
nightmare scenario, the roads into Manchester were gridlocked by a 
demonstration. However it got worse, much worse, I had a 30 foot 
missile on my truck in open view at the very point where a CND 
rally was about to start! It could have turned very nasty if some of 
the CND protestors hadn’t wrongly assumed that I was part of their 
demonstration so to my amazement I was beckoned forwards by the 
police to join the parade! So there I was cutting through all the 
gridlock by masquerading as being part of the CND demonstration, I 
was occasionally asked ‘where’s your posters’? By some of the 
demonstrators to which I replied they weren’t delivered in time - 
they bought it and I got away with it! Anyway, I managed to get 
through the city far more quickly than I had expected and when I 
reached a point where I knew I should make a move to the shipping 
warehouse I simply cut out of the demonstration making the excuse 
that the truck had to be returned to the hire company -— I’d made it 
with time to spare!” 

Not everybody was impressed with the time, effort and expense 
spent on what were basically props. For example, Brett Hutchinson 
suggests, “I think Cliff was on something then!! He’d brought his car 
over - Striker - I don’t even know what that was about - I mean the 
expense of it all - what a waste of money that was! I mean Cliff was 
very innovative in the sense that he could get people to put money 
up, that he could write scripts ... but he used to waste things going 
in the wrong direction and he used to take too long, and so in 
retrospect, and it’s easy to say these things in retrospect, but he 


could have shot these films, in a week and a half at the outside and 
then spend most of the money on editing and getting it right - but 
the money sometimes went on futile things.” When one watches the 
final version of The Ibiza Connection, perhaps Brett is right. Striker 
is only on screen briefly and remains stationary, and the missile 
which Brian toiled so manfully to ensure arrived safely and on time 
at the location, is blown up in a split second as part of the film 
within a film. 

Ever looking forward to the next potential project, Cliff was 
already imagining another film built around his Striker “super-car”. 
To this end he and Brian drove the car back from Ibiza to 
Manchester; however, Striker the movie was another of Cliffs 
projects that stalled on the starting grid. 

Ibiza itself would soon become a must-visit destination for 
hedonistic clubgoers from across Europe. The Balearic beat which 
would give rise to acid house emerged within two years - in fact, 
Cliff's club scenes with Brett at the turntables could almost be seen 
as prophetic. The funseeking film-makers were quickly turned on to 
the island’s easygoing party vibe, according to Brett: “... we used to 
go into the hotel and there was a pool and a bar and he (Pikes Hotel 
owner) used to leave joints rolled on the bar so we could just go in 
and have a smoke!!” 

After the trials and tribulations of putting The Ibiza Connection 
together, the final product proved to be disappointing for some of 
those involved. Brett suggests this when he said, “I mean Fiona 
Fullerton afterwards regretted making it ... she said, ‘I hope it never 
ever sees the light of day.’ And I can understand why from her point 
of view. And to be honest with you the way they put it together it 
couldn’t really have seen the light of day, not in any kind of 
meaningful way.” However, Jackie O’Sullivan contradicts Brett’s 
recollection when she asserts: “No, I can’t remember the cover for it 
now. But they were all released.” Alongside this, Brian Sterling-Vete 
suggests the film was shown on Spanish television several times 
much to Cliff's annoyance as he supposedly didn’t see a penny. For 
many though, the provenance of such a release or broadcast 
remains vague at best. 

Undeterred by the post-production problems of The _ Ibiza 
Connection, Cliff upon his return to Manchester immediately turned 
his attention to new projects such as The Blind Side of God, 
Moonstalker and his reimagining of Tuxedo Warrior as The African 
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CHAPTER 6 - Moonstalker aka Predator: The Quaith 


Print viewed: SPM PRODUCTIONS 1988 
The film opens on the full moon and then cuts to a young couple 


out for a drive. After parking up they start kissing. Outside the car 
something is stalking them. The kids get out of the vehicle and 
dance around in the moonlight. Strange animal-like noises startle 
them and first the girl and then the boy are savagely killed by an 
as-yet unseen creature. 

From a forest in England the film shifts to the mean streets of New 
York where Kelly O’Neil (Cordelia Roche), a young female 
journalist is talking to her editor Harry Goldberg (Mark Heath). 
He’s sending her to Exmoor in England to investigate the mysterious 
disappearance of the two teenagers and the rumours that they may 
be victims of the so-called ‘Beast of Exmoor’. Goldberg has arranged 
for her to be accompanied by a big game hunter named Daniel Kane 
(Cliff Twemlow). 

We move to England and the office of Chief Superintendent Lowe 
(Maxton G Beesley) who is investigating the disappearances. He’s 
unhappy that the Chief Constable has told him to give Kelly all the 
assistance she needs. Kelly and Kane get off to a frosty start, but 
agree to work together. 

Back in the forest something is stirring as we meet a strange 
young man, Wilbur Sledge (Darryl Marchant) who talks to the trees. 
He intones, “I think it is time for me to move on. The forest 
becomes a little unsettled when I pay too much attention to just one 
of her trees ... and we all know how she reacts when she is angered, 
don’t we?” Suddenly the peacefulness of ‘his’ forest is disturbed by 
the presence of a biker gang, led by the thug-like Badger (Brian 
Sterling-Vete). The bikers are riding their motorbikes through the 
forest trails and generally messing around. Wilbur has also noticed 
Kelly and Kane setting up camp in the woods. 

In the meantime, a little girl and her dog fall victim to the ‘Beast’. 
Church bells ring as another day dawns and a paper boy makes his 
rounds in the sleepy village. In the forest another couple look set to 
be the Beast’s next victim, but it’s only Wilbur who has frightened 
them. Later that day a farmer shows a policewoman a slaughtered 
sheep and explains that there have been many more like it and even 
his dogs are too frightened to go out. That evening Kane takes Kelly 
to a ‘typical English pub’ where two stereotype Irishmen, Rooney 
(Paddy Ward) and Clancey (Arthur Willman) are having a blarney. 
Kane and Kelly buy them drinks in exchange for any information 
they have about the Beast. One of their friends, a Mr O’Reilly now 
deceased, had come face to face with the creature a few months 


earlier and the shock of seeing ‘the very Divil himself brought 
about his demise a few days later. They then suggest Kane and Kelly 
should visit Wilbur at his home in the forest. 

The next day Kane and Kelly turn up at Chief Superintendent 
Lowe’s office where Kane identifies a swatch of fur as belonging to 
a wolf. Lowe confides that it came from the place where they had 
found the missing little girl’s dead and mutilated dog. They all 
agree that the autopsy report ‘doesn’t make sense’ and appear as 
baffled as ever. 

Kane and Kelly drive into the forest to find Wilbur’s house but 
come across the Biker gang’s shack instead. Leaving Kane outside, 
Kelly goes in to where the gang are sat around drinking and 
whittling, and asks for directions. All she gets in reply are 
innuendos and guff from Badger whilst the rest gather round, 
blocking the door and preventing her from leaving. They shout at 
her and as they are about to push her to the ground, Kane bursts 
through the door. Badger says “Well, if it isn’t the big game hunter 
from Africa, Daniel Kane”. “Right first time”, says Kane and tells 
him to let Kelly go. Badger snarls that he doesn’t take orders from 
anybody then tells the gang to “Shut Bwana’s big mouth!” 

In the ensuing fight Kane floors most of the gang while Badger 
watches. “Not bad with boys are you old man?” Badger says. “How 
do you make out with men?” Turning round slowly to face the Biker 
Kane replies, “I don’t. My scene is with women, but then I respect 
the preferences of others”. After this altercation, Kelly and Kane 
drive off ... in his Fiat Panda. 

Next, they arrive at Wilbur’s cottage and find him sitting in a 
candlelit room. He offers them a meal which Kane gratefully 
accepts on their behalf. In his carefully studied voice he tells them 
what he thinks of the Beast. Although he’s never seen it he firmly 
believes in its existence as he has heard the creature and seen its 
handiwork. Wilbur’s main message is an ecological one. He lives in 
the forest, at one with nature where only man’s greed disturbs the 
peace. For him, this is why the Beast has appeared. While Kane and 
Wilbur go for a walk outside, Kelly comes across a book about 
werewolves on a bookshelf. As she reads about lycanthropy the 
atmosphere grows more tense and in a point-of-view shot we follow 
something outside coming nearer to the window and we hear the 
noises of the Beast. As the creature tries to smash its way in, a 
distressed Kelly runs out and falls into Kane’s arms. 


The following night Kelly is in the tent on her own while Kane 
stalks the Beast in the forest’s darkness. Suddenly, from nowhere 
the Beast strikes and Kane is injured. We also see Badger roaming in 
the forest. Even though he is wounded, Kane continues his search 
and in a barn discovers the body of one of the missing teenagers. He 
then gets Kelly to drive him to Wilbur’s and as Wilbur stitches his 
arm he tells him what he found. Kelly steps outside the cottage to 
turn off the Panda’s headlights and the Beast grabs her. Hearing a 
noise, Kane and Wilbur rush outside to rescue her and, having let 
her drop, the Beast runs off into the darkness. Kane chases after him 
through the forest armed only with a knife. When he catches up 
with the Beast the two of them, slashing and hacking , fight to the 
death. Dropping his knife Kane uses his bare hands to choke the 
Beast whilst desperately groping around for his weapon. Finally, he 
manages to retrieve it and stab the Beast in the throat. 

The next morning, while Kane is recovering in hospital, Lowe 
thanks him for nailing the Beast who, he says, turned out not to 
have been a wild animal but Badger, now revealed as Wilbur’s step- 
brother. Faced with this information, Wilbur explains that all 
Badger wanted to do, like him, was preserve the forest but he was 
“a misguided zealot” and it all became too much for him. Lowe says 
that as far as he’s concerned the case is now closed but Wilbur 
insists “Badger was not the Beast”. 

The film ends on a scene of two young children playing. One of 
them runs off into the forest to find their ball and an anxious Mum 
shouts for “Lisa”. The final shot is of a crumpled and deflated ball 
lying in the bushes ... perhaps Wilbur was right? 


When working on Moonstalker, fresh in Cliffs mind must surely 
have been the 1983 sightings of a mysterious Big Cat named The 
Beast of Exmoor by the British Press and rumoured to have killed 
over one hundred sheep. This, combined with the success of films 
such as An American Werewolf in London (1981) probably also 
contributed to Cliffs idea for this film. Moonstalker was originally 
entitled Predator: The Quietus but Cliff was forced to abandon this 
once he realised that Arnold Schwarzenegger was about to release a 
film titled Predator, which appeared in 1987. 

One of the first things the viewer notices about Moonstalker is 
that it is shot on cinefilm rather than Cliff's usual format of choice, 


videotape, which in turn provided the opportunity to create a more 
sophisticated visual style. Some of the credit for this being achieved 
may well lie at the door of cinematographer David Tattersall. 
Having already worked on award-winning short films, with 
Moonstalker Tattersall was given the chance to work on a feature- 
length film which he grasped with great enthusiasm. For example, 
his use of light in some of the night-time sequences, such as the one 
where Kane, arms outstretched, is bathed in shafts of moonlight 
coming through the trees, impressively creates a Gothic 
atmosphere. On the evidence of his work on Moonstalker, it comes 
as no surprise to find his future credits include director of 
photography on such box-office smash hits as Con Air (1997), Star 
Wars Episode 1, The Phantom Menace (1999), The Green Mile 
(1999), The Day The Earth Stood Still (2008). Interestingly the 
producer of Tattersall’s first credit as cinematographer on the 1986 
short Salette was none other than Leslie McCarthy, director of 
Moonstalker, who in contrast to Tattersall is today still relatively 
unknown. Brian Sterling-Vete remembers that McCarthy had 
previously worked with Cliff on the abandoned project The Blind 
Side of God which “was going to feature the former Coronation 
Street star, Peter Adamson in the lead role as the cop on the trail of 
the paedophile gang” (see Chapter 11). 

Once again, Cliff was more than happy to put work first and, in 
order to facilitate the completion of the script and arrange shooting, 
Les McCarthy moved in with him and his partner Jackie O’Sullivan, 
who remembers working with the pair, “... I typed the script for it. 
It was a pain actually because this guy Les from down south came 
to live with us for a few months while we got the script done and 
he kept making changes after changes and I didn’t like the man 
after a while ... It was shot at this boy scout’s camp, a lot of it was 
shot in the dead of night.” 

While the film’s opening shots of New York were merely library 
footage, Moonstalker did utilise a series of other impressive 
locations, all of them sourced by Paul Flanagan. Paul remembers, 
“what happened was I did some location sketching ... provided 
some of the equipment for it, effects again, and I became the 
production manager so I sorted quite a few of the locations out.” 
Brian Sterling-Vete recalls Paul’s ability to find little-known, yet 
perfect locations. “Although the vast majority of the movie was shot 
on location at Middlewood scout camp at Worsley, other locations 


were used such as the villages of Chipping and Downham, both very 
beautiful and atmospheric.” 

Outsiders to the Cliff entourage didn’t even creep into the catering 
services on this production as Cliff drafted in his sister Ethel for the 
task. She wasn’t without experience as she had been a cook in the 
WRAC (Women’s Royal Army Corps). Of course, this could be a 
testimony to Ethel’s culinary skills, but perhaps it is more likely to 
be yet another example of Cliffs money-saving ideas. A further 
pointer to his frugal financial approach to film-making is recalled 
by Paul Flanagan. “Cliff was always keen to get stuff done and I 
said if we come in today and shoot these other two scenes first, then 
I'd have a four-wheel-base Landrover with all the gear. He’s 
supposed to be a game hunter right? He said ‘Don’t worry, I’ve 
sorted it out’ and I thought, that’s good.” Brian Sterling-Vete takes 
up the story, “However, Cliff has other ideas - he has struck a deal 
with a local Fiat car dealership and they had loaned him a tiny Fiat 
Panda 4x4 which Cliff decided should be his vehicle throughout the 
movie! In brutal honesty it looked completely silly, here was a huge 
tough guy portraying a tough guy on screen driving a tiny car better 
suited to a hairdresser than a big game hunter!” 

Amongst the variety of production management tasks he had on 
Moonstalker, Paul Flanagan was also responsible for co-ordinating 
the special effects and makeup on the film. “I had about six jobs ... 
That is what it was like and I always sorted every problem out 
because I don’t believe you cannot achieve it no matter how you do 
it. So long as there is no danger to health or life, you know, you just 
go ahead and do it.” The limited finances meant that, as ever, 
improvisation came to the fore. Paul recalls, “A friend of mine, Ray 
Nicholas, did the original design and created the wolf mask - it took 
three of us to operate it. There’s one scene where the wolf is eating 
something, the head moves off ... well there were three of us and it 
being the low-budget end of the market, basically it was a bit of 
bacon and someone else blowing cigarette smoke through the 
mouthpiece.” He also remembers conjuring up other imaginative 
special effects, “... on Moonstalker they’d not got a smoke machine, 
they said well it’s not in the script so I ended up, because I’m pretty 
hands on, I got some foil, some damp leaves, a little bit of mesh and 
stuff and there was four of us running round with these damp 
leaves smouldering to create mist in the opening of Moonstalker!” 

As well as offering young crew members, such as David Tattersall, 


the opportunity to work on a feature film, Cliff was always willing 
to give relatively inexperienced actors the chance to undertake 
substantial roles. Two such examples are Cordelia Roche, who 
played the lead Kelly O’Neal, and Darryl Marchant who portrayed 
the mysterious Wilbur Sledge. Whilst Marchant remains as 
ephemeral in real life as his character in the film, Roche, who had 
previously been lined up to work with the team on the aborted The 
Blind Side of God, then went on to appear in Harold Pinter’s film 
version of Party Time (1992) and Diana A Tribute to The People’s 
Princess (1998). Cordelia, daughter of well-respected classical 
scholar, poet and member of the Bloomsbury Group, Paul Roche, 
fitted in well with Cliff's coterie. According to Brian Sterling-Vete, 
“... Moonstalker also brought a very talented actress, Cordelia 
Roche into the fold as the ‘leading lady’; sadly her nickname was 
‘Cockroach’ and this stunningly beautiful lady carried it well, 
always in good nature.” 

Some of the most memorable sequences in Moonstalker involve a 
pair of elderly Irishmen. It is perhaps unsurprising that these 
comedic interludes worked so well as Cliff managed to secure the 
services of Paddy Ward and Arthur Willman. Ward was a well- 
respected character actor who had previously appeared in such 
British classics as The Railway Children (1970) and The Amazing 
Mr Blunden (1972) as well as a wide range of quality television 
roles. He brings some much-needed experience alongside Cliffs 
regulars, Max Beesley, Brian Sterling-Vete, Paul Flanagan and the 
younger members of the cast. 

Casting for smaller roles and extras, for example the members of 
the motorcycle gang, was slightly unorthodox. Paul Flanagan 
explains, “I was in a restaurant in Northenden one night and some 
girls who looked a little bit rough, I just asked them the simple 
question, ‘Do you wanna be in a film? the minibus will pick you up 
tomorrow, you'll get paid £50 a day, all you have to do is hang 
around and look rough in a motorcycle club house’ ... which was 
actually a scout hut down at Worsley and that’s how we got the 
motorcycle gang together ... and I ended up filling in as well 
because we were short of lads ... and I had the worst kind of Dorset 
accent I ever came across.” 

Once again, Cliff cast himself as the all-action hero, Kane the big 
gamehunter. John Saint Ryan offers some astute observations about 
Cliff, “I'll tell you something about Cliff though, I mean over the 


years, we made quite a few movies together and I know some 
people could take the piss out of some of the films we were doing, 
but Cliff really put a lot of effort into his work and I have an 
enormous respect for what he did, what he tried to do. In this 
business it’s so much about good luck and timing and you need 
both of those elements working for you. And of course if you’ve got 
talent that’s an added bonus and I don’t mean this lightly, but 
there’s people in this business who’ve no fucking talent but they’ve 
got the luck and the timing right. Then there’s people like Cliff who 
for me had great talent but through no fault of his own, his timing 
was off or his luck didn’t break or whatever.” John continued, 
“Cliff, he didn’t have to act - he was who he was and he was 
damned likable ... and Cliff just had something there. I mean you 
know when he wrote a script it could have been a little trite in 
some places but he had a vision of what he wanted to tell you about 
right and wrong. And he was also a big enough guy to write stuff 
that might parody that tough guy image and send himself up a 
little, I mean ... he was a good fellow.” 

Obviously though, Cliffs artistic ambitions were not matched by 
his business acumen. Despite everyone’s hard work and the final 
movie’s higher than usual production values, Moonstalker is 
perhaps the least known of all Cliffs films, so much so that at the 
time of writing it is not even registered on IMDb. 
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CHAPTER 7 - The Eye of Satan 
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1988 


The Eye of Satan opens with a car speeding along a country road 
towards a church where a funeral service is taking place. As the 
mourners stand around the open coffin, the church door is flung 
open and Kane (Cliff Twemlow) carrying a large-calibre weapon 
steps into the church. The Priest (David Rankin) tries to stop him, 
“What’s the meaning if this ungodly act!?! Who the Devil?!!” 

Kane smashes him in the face and fires at point-blank range into 
the coffin sending shards and splinters everywhere. Before he leaves 
the astonished mourners he says to one of the group, “You owe me 
£150,000 - You pay me!” It’s hard to imagine where The Eye of 
Satan can go after this sledgehammer opening and Cliff does his 
best not to disappoint. 

Presumably shortly after the events at the funeral Daniel Hunter 
(Steve Powell) seeks refuge in the same church. The Priest offers 
him help but Hunter says no one can help and that he’s doomed for 
stealing ‘the Eye of Satan’. In a flashback we see a naked girl 
strapped to an altar and native tribesmen dancing around her. A 
human sacrifice is about to take place until Hunter intervenes, 
shooting the tribesmen before releasing the girl. He then steals a 
shining red stone from the sacrificial altar. This gem is the ‘Eye’ of 
the title, but Hunter hasn’t realised the stone’s awesome powers and 
now he is cursed and his end is nigh. In fact this end is about one 
minute away. He leaves the church, stumbles through undergrowth 
and wades into a stream where a growling unseen presence tears 
him apart. 

The following day a young detective, Sergeant Peters (Brett 
Sinclair), walks to his office where Inspector Chase (Maxton G 
Beesley) is discussing the outrage at the funeral. It turns out that 
the deceased was the son of a well-known local gangster, Bendix 
(Terry Cundall). The two disenchanted coppers bemoan their fate. 

Meanwhile two other gangsters, Ed Stringer (Leo Atkin) and his 
step-brother Steve (Liam Leslie), likewise bemoan their fate. 
They’ve ripped off an Arab arms dealer Camille (John Saint Ryan) 
and are discussing the consequences. Next, in Camille’s luxurious 
residence we see his reaction as he harangues Stringer’s nineteen- 
year-old daughter Christine (Ginette Gray). Cliff's use of the name 
Camille is interesting, it being a French girl’s name; maybe he was 
confusing it with the Arab name Kamil, but who are we to second- 
guess Cliff? 

We discover that Camille is deeply philosophical in only the way 


ruthless cinematic foreigners can be. When told by Christine that he 
doesn’t waste time Camille retorts, “Time should never be wasted. 
Yesterday was never, today is forever. Tomorrow is but a promise”. 
As Christine storms out Camille says, “Do I detect a hint of patriotic 
interest?” to which she replies, “You may have had my body but 
you haven’t had my mind!” In the ensuing conversation, we 
discover the tangled web of intrigue and corruption that surrounds 
Camille and learn that, if he doesn’t get his money back in 24 
hours, he vows she will die. 

Kane is meeting a fixer named Bronstein (Paul Flanagan) near a 
scrapyard and, after a bit of lighthearted banter about how much it 
must cost Kane in Whiskas to keep his panther, Kane grips 
Bronstein by the throat. Two of Bronstein’s goons come out of 
nowhere in order to be brutally killed by Kane. 

Next to feel the wrath of Kane are two duck hunters who are 
presumably killed in order to steal their weapons. The motive 
suggested by the pathologist is that perhaps they were killed by an 
animal lover. Inspector Chase struggles to make sense of what’s 
happening and visits Father Galen who says that he believes their 
main suspect is a member of an obscure African devil worshipping 
cult known as Pantharis. He goes on to tell the disbelieving Chase 
that he who possesses the ‘Eye’ has the power of immortality and 
can turn into a wild beast. 

Christine escapes from Kamil’s and gets back to her father. There, 
Bronstein arranges for Kane to become her bodyguard and he takes 
her back to his satanic pad where she meets his panther which is 
kept in a cage in the room. Unable to sleep Christine attempts to 
seduce Kane but he has no interest at all. “Do you fuck?” she asks 
him. When he doesn’t reply she asks, “Are you gay? Maybe you’re 
just weird”. 

The next day she asks Kane where he comes from and he replies 
“From a world too incomprehensible for mere mortals to 
understand. A world that lies beneath a cloak of unending darkness. 
No night or day. No sun or moon. Warmed only by the eternal 
flame of the Master. A world where only true immortality can exist 
...” Christine looks at him and says, “Bullshit” - doubtless she is 
resisting the temptation to say “Eccles?”! 

Later, Kane goes to get Stringer’s money from Camille. In the 
ensuing scene, many are hurt or die before Camille hands over the 
money and threatens revenge. At the same time as Chase and Peters 


are hot on the trail but seeming to get nowhere, Camille’s men track 
Kane to his lair but meet with instant death at the satanist’s claws. 

Following this, Kane and Christine set off for Camille’s country 
mansion where Bronstein has betrayed Ed Stringer and set Kane up. 
Meanwhile, Chase visits an expert on the occult but finds Kane has 
been there first and there’s one more body for the tally. 

Bronstein, Camille and one of their heavies wait at Kane’s lair for 

his return. When Kane finally arrives, he kills Camille and his man 
whilst Bronstein pleads for his life. Leaving him alive, Kane sets off 
to kill Bendix and his men. He succeeds and when Chase and Peters 
stumble across the bloodbath they both become Kane’s next victims. 
Back at Kane’s lair, Bronstein thinks that Kane must surely have 
been killed by his opponents and that the final victory is his, so he 
can’t believe it when Kane reappears and turns into Pantharis. The 
film ends on a freeze-frame as Kane leaps through the air towards 
Bronstein whilst turning into a panther. 
The Eye of Satan was Cliffs second foray into the world of the 
supernatural. A cross between a werewolf movie and Val Newton’s 
Cat People, the film has Cliff as a member of a satanic cult that 
worship Pantharis, a black panther personification of the devil. The 
Twemlow twist is that Satan has come to Manchester to meddle in 
the affairs of mortals! Kane, as Cliffs ex-mercenary devil- 
worshipper is called, drives around the North West in a Sale Self- 
Drive transit van and slaughters gangsters and duck hunters with 
wild abandon, while beating up priests and policemen on the way. 

Here Cliff presents us with a conundrum: is Kane the gamehunter 
and devil worshipper the same Daniel Kane, big gamehunter from 
Moonstalker? They share a penchant for heavy-calibre weaponry 
and each is possessed of a hunter’s sixth sense, both have a 
mysterious past in Africa as well as an appalling taste in cars, but 
there the similarities end as in The Eye of Satan Kane is evil 
incarnate. As Cliff himself explained to a local journalist in 1987, 
“Basically evil triumphs in the story which is about one of Satan’s 
disciples preparing for the devil’s arrival in the year 2000, as the 
bible says. And the character also has the ability to turn into the 
form of a panther, hence the big cat.” 

After his success working on Moonstalker Paul Flanagan was hired 
back as Production Manager and for the first time filming was to 
take place at Steve Tomkow’s adapted workshop in Droylsden, the 
home of his company Special Effects North West. Steve was new to 


set building a the time. “I’d never done set building before so I just 
did it, you know ... Cliff was just like on my wavelength of how to 
make a film you know, interested in people ... it was all done on a 
tight budget ... [nowadays] it’s got to cost about three million to 
make the film properly!” Steve further recalls, “Well we used to 
have a laugh before the film, we’d see what kind of sets we could 
get out of such a small budget - I’'d ask him to get the money to 
actually buy the materials you know ... but I mean it was always 
fun, if we said, ‘We can’t have this because of that’ we’d say, ‘Well 
let’s do it another way’ ... And we’d even manage to get scenery out 
of Granada TV’s dump!” 

Paul Flanagan remembers how well Steve and Cliff pulled it off, 
“Oh yes that’s right, an old joinery shop, Steve built some good 
little sets in there to be quite honest ... yeah , I was in there as well. 
It was great if you consider it had such low ceilings.” Considering 
the money and resources they had, Steve Tomkow was 
overwhelmingly successful. For this production the Droylsden 
workshop was cleverly transformed into a CID office, the satanic 
lair of Kane, a demonologist’s living room and at one point a glass 
tank was installed for filming a sex scene between Camille (John 
Saint Ryan) and Christine (Ginette Gray). John Saint Ryan hazily 
recalled it, “yes, somehow they managed it. We were naked, or half 
naked or something, I don’t know. I remember something really 
extraordinary!” 

However, with such a small amount of money on hand, Paul was 
continually cautious. “Yes, well, as you know with any film, you 
have to make your production budget last. When I was production 
manager, even a packet of Polo Mints was written down. I wanted 
to know where every penny was going ... Cliff always lost some 
money somewhere. I think his cat ate a thousand pounds, or he lost 
his briefcase when someone reached in out of the window and 
pinched it or something like that ... his cat ate some of the 
money?!” 

Following Cliffs use of Leslie McCarthy as director for 
Moonstalker, The Eye of Satan saw him reunited with his old friend 
David Kent-Watson, whose working methods had always impressed 
John Saint Ryan. “David worked really really hard - he was the only 
person there who had any technical expertise and not only was he 
running the camera, he was running the sound and everything else, 
and directing and producing and making all the artistic decisions.” 


Steve Powell also acknowledges David Kent-Watson’s attention to 
detail. “I'll give David his due though cos on The Eye of Satan 
there’s a shotgun and I’d never fired one before and this enormous 
boom and smoke and I blinked ... but he edited it and cut right 
before the blink so no-one knew, so on that kind of thing he was 
very very good you know.” 

However, for all Kent-Watson’s professionalism, something or 
someone often let the team down. John Saint Ryan remembers one 
particular such occasion on The Eye of Satan, “We were filming at 
somebody’s house that we’d borrowed and Ginette and I were doing 
a dialogue scene. Paul Pooley was the sound engineer - he was 
supposed to be holding the boom mike but he had to go to his other 
job as a doorman so we knew he had a cut-off time. DKW’s working 
processes being what they were, once Paul had gone he said, ‘if you 
can do this, you can stand here and hold this microphone during 
this scene - this would be a big help to us.’ So you’d be handed this 
big microphone and you’d just have to make sure you kept it out of 
frame whilst you’re acting at the same time - you just did it, you 
just had to do it, it was funny.” 

The Eye of Satan had one of the largest casts of any of Cliff’s films. 
Many of the usual collaborators were on hand. Maxton G Beesley, 
Brett Sinclair, Steve Powell, Paul Flanagan, Brian Sterling-Vete, 
David Rankin, Stuart Hurst, John Saint Ryan were all present and 
even Ginette Gray returned to the fold after a four-year absence. 
She recalls, “Cliff and DKW phoned me up to play this Christine 
Stringer in The Eye of Satan, so I did.” Many other people gladly 
leant a hand in the production including Brian Sterling-Vete’s 
parents Ida and Norman who appear in the funeral scene at the 
beginning. Perhaps the strangest piece of casting in The Eye of 
Satan was Carla the panther, brought in from Chipperfield’s Circus. 

Whilst everyone had been assured of the safety of having a big cat 
at the Droylsden facility, Carla caused a number of on-set incidents. 
Steve Tomkow says, “And I got bitten by the black panther! ... we 
needed to get this shot so David Kent-Watson had the gate open and 
the piece of meat on a stick. He had the camera below and we were 
trying to get the panther to jump over the camera so that in the 
final cut of the film it changes to Cliff and the panther dives into 
the camera shot. Anyway I put the meat on the stick and held it 
above so the panther would jump for the meat, land on this table 
above David who got the shot at the panther coming at the camera 


to get to the meat. About ten minutes past the chap from 
Chipperfields put the panther on the lead and people were saying, 
‘oh, can I have my photo taken with it?’ and I went to stroke it and 
it just bit me hand. Everyone goes, ‘Leave your hand there!’ and 
were taking photos and I’m in pain you know and I’m screaming. 
Anyway the bloke just gave Carla a kick and she opened her jaws 
and he said, ‘Don’t pull away or she'll rip you’. I think it bit me 
because I hadn’t washed my hands since handling the meat and the 
panther could smell it.” 

Not everyone was so bold as Steve. Despite being terrified when 
on set with the panther, Ginette gamely agreed to be photographed 
for publicity purposes. “I only stood next to the panther once, out of 
its cage for another press photograph ... I stood next to it fairly 
nervously, it was quite cute but it was cuter when it was in the 
cage.” She also remembers the panther in her scenes, “DKW filmed 
the panther on the set and the trainer got it to lurch at the bars and 
all that kind of stuff - they then took the panther away and for my 
shots I had to react to nothing, which of course I was excellent at - 
not!” 

Another feline story involves Stuart Hurst’s on-location close 
encounter with Carla, “One time, making the The Eye of Satan with 
the panther, we had a scene walking in a park way but they wanted 
to make it look really moody and ghostly so they used dry ice. It 
was the middle of the night, and the cat turned up with a woman 
from Chipperfield’s. Steve Tomkow put up this dry ice and a bit of 
smoke - well the cat went bloody berserk - he’d never seen anything 
like this and he went daft. So Cliff had its chain round his arm and 
the cat went woomph and ended up half way up a tree. We’d been 
told this cat was well trained and well used to all these special 
effects and flashes and that but he went daft. The thing that always 
sticks in my mind is the laugh - it was Cliffs belly laugh - and Cliff 
is hanging off this cat, about three feet off the floor and this cat was 
hanging onto the tree and he was hanging onto the cat’s chain and 
he was just guffawing with laughter. I thought, oh my god don’t let 
go of it!!! Such flouting of heath and safety regulations was not 
uncommon and that was happening on a regular basis with us - Cliff 
would just do things that you shouldn’t do - and we’d try and get 
away with it.” 

Both Maxton G Beesley and Paul Flanagan recall another amusing 
incident on a night shoot during the filming of The Eye of Satan. 


Arriving at a roadside location the crew despaired when they 
discovered that someone had forgotten to pack the lights. 
Undeterred, and in true Twemlow fashion, improvisation saved the 
day. The scene was shot using the light from their car’s headlamps. 
However, due to the height of the car Brett and Max were forced to 
perform the scene on their knees. This wouldn’t have been so bad 
except for the fact that the scene had to end with them exiting off 
camera which they did with great difficulty! 

If that pair felt they were uncomfortable on their knees it was 
nothing compared with what Cliff was willing to put himself 
through for the good of the film. Max remembers, “... god bless him 
when we did The Eye of Satan, he had these contact lenses in and 
they killed him, they were really sore to have those in all that 
time.” According to the film credits, the optical effects were 
provided by Cliffs older brother William who was an 
opthamologist. Steve Powell had a painful experience of his own 
when his final scene in the film was shot at night, on location, “I 
had to wade through a river at sub zero temperatures for my final 
shot - who said film-making was all fun?” 

After all the blood, sweat and tears the cast and crew had gone 
through The Eye of Satan was released on the HE Video label. 
Following on from its existence on the shelves of video rental 
outlets, several people reported seeing it for sale in the bargain bins 
of a major supermarket. According to IMDb it was also broadcast in 
the UK on the HVC cable channel in the mid-1990s. With its heady 
mix of gangsters, satanism, duckhunting, voodoo and sex, The Eye 
of Satan must surely be destined for another future existence as a 
cult movie. 
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Since the beginning of time man has always had 
an inherent fear of darkness, haunted by the 
belief that hidden within the black chambers of 
night, dark and powerful satanic forces are 
watching and waiting to strike some poor 
unsuspecting soul. 


Now the belief becomes reality in the form of 
Kane, soldier of Satan. He is here to prepare 
for his masters return. 


a 


Press book (p1) sent to retailers, rental outlets 
and reviewers (SP) 


OR BOTH 


Press book (p2) sent to retailers, rental outlets 
and reviewers (SP) 


ust also recover the Eye of Satan, a jewel 
has been taken from a ritual chamber 
here in Africa. The jewel posesses strange 
onic powers. Kane always travels in the 
ompany of a black panther 


onstien, underworld gang lord, manages to 
e jewel and persuades Kane to eliminate 
the opposition in return for the 


Press book (p3) sent to retailers, rental outlets 
and reviewers (SP) 
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Ed and Ray Stringer together with Camille 
Muhamed are conspiritors in arms smuggling for 
terrorists. They are about to experience the 
wrath of Kane. 


Ed Stringers daughter Christine unwittingly becomes 
involved with Kane. 


Press book (p7) sent to retailers, rental outlets 
and reviewers (SP) 


John Saint Ryan as Camille, not holding a boom mike (ST) 
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David Kent-Watson shooting the opening sequence (ST) 


Cliff in the special 
contact lenses made 
by his brother Bill 
(ST) 


/ Carla the panther 


relaxes between 
_ *~ takes (ST) 


E.C. Communications Presents 


The mysterious Kane suddenly appears to terrorise the crime 
syndicate of the city’s underworld, as he searches to recover 
f a weird stone, known as the Eye of Satan. 

Mike Sullivan as ~ 


The stone is said to possess powerful satanic forces. 
KANE 


After a spate of macabre killings the law decides to arrest him. 
Only now do they discover the awesome powers of the 
indestructable Kane... soldier of satan... who is here to 
prepare for his masters return. 
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_..BOTH MAN Ginnette Grey is Kane’s Woman 


The movie’s promo poster (SP) 


CHAPTER 8 - Firestar: First Contact 


Print viewed: World of Video 2000 Presents World Media Sales 
A voice over offers a prologue, “Solar date 2022, 87. These are the 


chronicles of John D Trooper, Security Officer, Solar Command 
Patrol Ship ‘Firestar’. The aliens are gone, leaving behind a small 
groups of survivors who live in caves, makeshift towns and craters”. 


Firestar: First Contact opens with a shot of children playing in a 
desert scene reminiscent of the Mad Max films. Dressed in a ragged 
outfit, John D Trooper (Cliff Twemlow) sits outside a shack, writing 
in a notebook. The children slowly gather round and ask him to tell 
them a story. Putting down his book, Trooper pulls a small child 
close and points upwards, beyond the stars. “Our story begins 
there”... and we cut to the bridge of the space patrol ship Firestar. 

On the bridge of Firestar Captain Bremner (Oliver Tobias) is 
engaging an alien ship in combat. Trooper and Duke (Brett 
Hutchinson, credited as Brett Paul) are feverishly manning weapons 
stations and guidance systems. It looks like they’re under attack 
from an intergalactic kung fu throwing star! Their lasers prove 
useless so they use Zycon missiles and Trooper manages to shoot 
down the alien enemy, but not before it’s caused damage to the 
Firestar. Upon examining this, Trooper and Bremner notice a gooey 
green residue dripping through a hole in the hull. 

Back on earth, they are summoned by Solar Command HQ to meet 
Commodore Vandross played by veteran British actor Charles Gray. 
“Your actions were completely alien to Star Command!” he 
thunders before reprimanding them for shooting down an alien 
craft. He then relieves Bremner of his command and warns Trooper 
that he has his eye on him and won’t tolerate his insubordination 
any longer. Vandross then introduces Firestar’s new captain, Donner 
(John Wyman) and his second-in-command Robson (Heather 
Alexander). After another of the obligatory Kent-Watson nightclub 
sequences, here featuring the robot antics of Ice Productions’ 
veteran John Barry, we go back on board Firestar. There, Donner 
informs the crew what their roles are and makes it very clear to 
Trooper how much he dislikes him. As they disperse, Trooper says 
to a female crew member, “If you’re passing my quarters tonight 
there’s a new docking procedure I’d like to try out with you”. There 
follows a sex sequence, utilising tin-foil sheets to add a space age 
touch. 

Unbeknownst to the crew the green blob is growing bigger and 
bigger inside the ship. Suspecting something may be amiss, Trooper 
grows increasingly wary and decides to go hunting through the 


ship. Shortly after Donner comes across the slime and becomes 
infected and, upon finding him, Trooper places him in the sick-bay 
and takes command of Firestar. Following this the crew try to relax 
by watching a film, Twemlow’s own The Eye of Satan! Scenes from 
it are intercut with shots of Firestar crew member Legs Corvill 
(Karen Robinson) stepping into a jacuzzi. As she lathers up and the 
scenes from The Eye of Satan get more and more frantic, an alien 
hand slowly reaches out of the water, grabs her and rips her to 
pieces. Duke then dances into the jacuzzi expecting a hot, 
passionate encounter with Legs but instead finds bits of her 
scattered everywhere. 

The crew then realise the ship is under siege by an alien and 
Trooper tries desperately to organise them to fight back. He hands 
out “old-style 20th century weapons”, shotguns, uzis and such, 
because lasers won’t work against the alien, presumably these “20th 
century weapons” won’t blow a hole in the side of the hull. 

Back at Solar Command Bremner has done a little sleuthing and 
with the aid of Charmer (Marcus Heath) discovers that Firestar and 
its crew have been sold down the river by “the company” who want 
a live alien to enable them to exploit its properties. Trooper and the 
rest of the Firestar crew have simply been the bait. Meanwhile, on 
board Firestar, crewman Capra (Paul Elsam) dies in a savage alien 
attack as the creature’s arm smashes through his stomach in a 
manner inspired by Alien (1979). The sense of tension increases as 
the crew are picked off one by one and the atmosphere is further 
heightened by the claustrophobic sets and the use of extreme close- 
ups and tight framing. 

Another crewman, Becker (Stuart Hurst), is killed by a mini-death 
star that hurtles out of nowhere and we see that the alien has in fact 
a mouth in each hand. Next, Duke is torn apart, leaving only 
Donner, Robson and Trooper alive. The increasingly desperate 
Donner volunteers to put on a spacesuit and go outside the ship to 
try and communicate with headquarters. However, as he stands in 
the airlock ready to leave Firestar, Trooper realises that Donner is 
in fact the alien host. He then dives into the airlock and, in a 
desperate struggle, manages to push the alien-infected Donner out 
of the ship. Robson throws an intergalactic flare pistol to Trooper 
who eliminates Donner in an almighty explosion. 

The previously dormant communications system then splutters 
into life and Vandross is able to talk to Robson. She realises that if 


you’ve been bitten by the alien you will in fact become one. She’s 
alright but wasn’t Trooper wounded in his struggle with the alien? 
These final scenes on Firestar end with Trooper, his face smeared 
with blood, turning menacingly round in his chair, saying “What 
are you thinking Anna?” in a voice heavily distorted by sound 
effects. 

Back on Earth, it’s 2022 and the children are once again playing. 
A mother calls out to her child but the child doesn’t reply because 
s/he has found a shiny, bright object that looks very much like a 
kung fu throwing star. As the child reaches forward to touch it the 
scene freezes and the final titles come up, “Beware, for in our 
search to discover the secrets of Heaven, we may only unleash the 
wrath of Hell”, followed by the final credits. 


Obviously inspired by the success of films like Alien and Predator, 
Cliff's ambitious first foray into outer space, Firestar: First Contact, 
was to result in one of his most professional-looking movies. The 
idea for it was probably in Cliffs mind for some time. 

Stuart Hurst amongst others remembers Cliffs way of working. 
“The minute he finished a film, he’d be talking about the next one 
or he’d be half way through filming and he’d be sat in a corner 
whilst everyone else would be having a bite to eat or whatever and 
I’d go over and sit next to him and he’d be writing - This is going to 
be the next one ...” 

The funding for the production came from a variety of sources 
including a Canadian business man, an Asian video-rental firm from 
Bolton, a lighting company from Yorkshire and Gerr Visser who 
acted as European distributor for Cliffs films. As usual with any of 
Cliffs projects the financial side of things was quite complex and 
meandering. Stuart Hurst remembers, “... he never actually pushed 
the actual business of making films - and that was his downfall, the 
fact there was never an outlet to get money back. I honestly don’t 
remember him making a penny from a film.” 

For what turned out to be a five-week shoot, Cliff pulled together 
many of his regular crew, starting with long-term collaborator and 
friend David Kent-Watson as director and cameraman. Paul 
Flanagan was appointed Production Manager and he worked closely 
with Steve Tomkow in organising the shoot at Steve’s mini-studio 
located in Droylsden, Manchester. Tomkow described the set that 
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he designed and built, “... if you ever knew what a full-size 
spaceship looked like, it was big you know, 60 feet long”. Every 
square inch of the inside of Firestar was packed with tubes, grilles, 
piping, flashing screens, electronic displays, knobs and buttons of 
every description. Other interiors came from an imaginative use of 
locations, such as Laser Quest in Manchester, an atmospheric space 
place filled with dry ice, gantries and people, usually children and 
students, shooting at one another with laser guns. 

As Jackie O’Sullivan said, “I just remember Firestar mostly 
because of the set that they built because it was brilliant actually 
and it had some really good effects in it.” Amongst others Jackie 
was involved in finding locations, “I went to a school and they let 
us use their science lab to do some filming.” Paul Flanagan 
organised outdoor location shoots at Manchester University’s Radio 
Telescope at Jodrell Bank which lent an almost-convincing air of 
authenticity to the project. Steve Tomkow, “... we went to Jodrell 
Bank and this chap come out and said, ‘What do you want?’ and 
Cliff said, ‘Well we’ve got permission to film here ...’ but he’d read 
the sign on the way in that said about permission to film ... then we 
just filmed.” Brett Hutchinson remembers how they came up with 
the post-apocalyptic location for the prologue, “Yeah, we used the 
stone quarry out at Buxton for all the scenes when they walk in the 
cave and all that kind of stuff.” 

Brett Hutchinson also recalls how, once again, the production 
team would save money by casting relatives in minor roles. “My 
daughter Chloe was in that, she’s now 27, and she was only a little 
girl then. It was at the beginning ...” Steve Tomkow’s daughter 
Sonya was another of the children drafted in for filming. A further 
example of ‘keeping it in the family’ was Cliffs taking on his 
nephew Dean Hinchcliffe to work with the sound effects unit. 

A few of Cliff's usual repertory company make an appearance in 
Firestar. Regular sidekick Brett Hutchinson plays Duke Dempsey 
and a relative newcomer to the fold Stuart Hurst appears as Becker. 
Cliff was also reunited with the star of Tuxedo Warrior, John 
Wyman, who here plays a supportive role to Cliff, and John Barry, 
who is featured as a robot barman. 

The ambition of the production is perhaps reflected by the fact 
that alongside these, Cliff was able to bring in some high-profile 
actors. For example, one of the Bond films’ Blofelts, Charles Gray, 
who had worked alongside Peter O’Toole, Omar Sharif and Tom 


Courtenay, was brought in to play Vandross. Cliff also managed to 
attract the star of The Stud (1978) Oliver Tobias and, according to 
Brett it was surprisingly simple to bring them on board, “... we 
worked on the premise that everybody’s looking for work and as 
long as you can pay them they’ll work for you - same as happened 
with Fiona Fullerton.” 

The casting of Oliver Tobias as Captain Bremner caused quite a 
stir in the Twemlow household. Partner Jackie remembers, “... I had 
to go and pick Oliver Tobias from the airport. He was in The Stud 
which is a film that at that time I’d gone to the cinema to see so 
obviously Oliver Tobias to me was just the best thing since sliced 
bread and I remember being petrified that I had to go and get him. 
So that’s why I remember Firestar.” 

Jackie may have been less excited had the original casting 
proposed for the part materialised , Oliver Reed. Paul Flanagan 
remembers that, “originally we were going to use Oliver Reed in 
that but because we were a little bit wary about his drinking habits 
- now I can tell you that Oliver Reed is a terrific bloke, he can be 
stoned out of his mind but he’ll be next day working on the set ... 
but they were a little bit wary so they ended up getting Charles 
Gray to play the part of the Commander and as you know they had 
Oliver Tobias as captain of Firestar”. Even Cliff seemed confused by 
the shift in casting as Steve Tomkow recalls, “Yeah, well Oliver 
Reed was going to be in the film and then summat happened, he 
was too drunk or summat, he was only coming in for a couple of 
days and they got Oliver Tobias instead. Cliff got us all in our 
studio, on the spaceship, and he said, ‘I’d just like to introduce you 
all to Oliver Reed’ - Oliver Tobias, said, ‘I’m not Oliver Reed’.” 

Despite this minor setback production proceeded apace with Paul 
Flanagan trying to keep a tight rein on the purse strings, as was 
Brett Hutchinson. An established member of the team, Brett knew 
only too well how hard final payment may be to come by and so 
struck a deal with Paul Flanagan to be the production caterer. Brett, 
“Yes, I made sure I got catering I think it was £600 or £700 a week 
- I had a mobile catering unit called the Steak Express where they 
built that factory or shed or whatever ... yeah, when you think 
about it that was probably the most innovative of all, to put it 
altogether in a place like would you believe it what it was. You 
parked under a canopy and I put my catering under there so I fed 
everybody and everybody got fed.” 


For everybody involved, and for Cliff in particular, the pace of 
work in the Droylsden studio was intense. Stuart Hurst who, from 
the first time they had met had jokingly referred to Cliff as Dad and 
was so close to Cliff that many people believed that relationship to 
be true, remembers, “... he’d film during the day and if he wasn’t 
acting, he’d be watching and directing, eyes behind the camera. Of 
an evening, he’d go back and look at the rushes and decide if we 
needed to reshoot. So on a film like Firestar where we had three or 
four weeks working on it, it was just hellish, in the end everyone 
was very ragged and very tired.” 

On top of this, Cliff also had to spend long periods in makeup. 
Stuart continues, “I remember he was having these prosthetics put 
on his arms because the alien had teeth inside his hands so when he 
grabbed you the teeth went in. That was the twist - he didn’t have a 
mouth in his face, he had all horns coming out of that, and his 
mouth was in his hands. So while the guy was putting these 
prosthetics on his arms, we were talking [about] a fight scene I’d 
arranged.” 

Certainly their close relationship was useful in choreographing 
fight scenes. Stuart continues, “I’d say, ‘Look Dad, at the end of the 
day I’m gonna do this, this and this - you’re gonna dodge these 
things and a couple of kicks, and that’s it.’ And he’d go, ‘No! I 
wanna do one of these spinning kicks’ and he couldn’t do them, he 
just couldn’t do them and I said, ‘don’t do them, you can’t do them 
and it won’t look right’ and we have this bit of a, not a barney, but 
a disagreement. And I went, ‘Look, you need a stunt co-ordinator.’ 
And he just went, put his head down and walked off. And I turned 
round and looked at him and he was fast asleep - you wouldn’t 
believe it, out cold. I walked back to him and went, ‘Dad?’ and he 
jumped up and I said, ‘We’d better do this thing in a minute,’ and 
he replied, ‘I know son, Ill be right in a minute,’ and he was 
absolutely exhausted and he hadn’t properly slept for four or five 
days, and I said, ‘right we got this call to go on the set’ - and he 
walked through the door and it was like he’d had nine hours sleep - 
he just lit up ...” 

With such intensive work taking place on the set it’s possibly no 
surprise that an accident occurred. Brian Sterling-Vete remembers, 
“... Effects shaped some charges because he [Brian Doherty, the 
monster] was supposed to take some bullet hits and in the actual 
struggle [the plate] had shifted, so when it was detonated, on 


screen the monster goes bang, arrgh, down ... In reality what had 
happened was a piece of plastic had blown down, pierced Brian 
Doherty’s testicle with a piece of hot plastic and he wasn’t moving. 
They said, ‘Brian, it’s cut’ and he was going, arrgh, 

oooohhhhh’ - then we realised it was serious and we went to the 
hospital and he was having this cauterised and removed from his 
testicle, half-dressed as this monster from outer space!!!” 

Other problems kicked in when shooting was completed and 
Firestar went into post production. The tapes were held by the 
online editing facilities in lieu of non payment of production fees 
and it wasn’t until 1991 that Firestar: First Contact was finally 
released. The history of the film after that, in keeping with the story 
of most of Cliffs projects, becomes a little murky. It was certainly 
released on video in the UK but whilst one might have great 
difficulty tracking down a copy of it in any format in the UK it is 
easily available dubbed into German via the Amazon.de site. 

Plans were certainly afoot for a follow-up film, Firestar: Second 
Contact but, apart from a small amount of pre-production planning 
and model making by Paul Flanagan, nothing more was to come of 
the project as Cliffs attentions returned to one of his earlier 
successes. 
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John Wyman as Donner (SG) Brett Hutchinson as Duke (SG) 
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above: The hideous Alien 
mouth in a hand (SG) 


below: Alien creeping through 
the ship (SG) 


Cliff and Brett confer over the script (SH) 
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David Kent-Watson filming on Steve Tomkow's set in 
Droylsden, Manchester (SH) | 


DKW filming on the bridge of Firestar (SH) 


Stuart Hurst being prepared for his ‘death’ scene (Sh) 


Stuart Hurst on Zycon 
gun (SH) 


Cliff in make up ready 
for take (ST) 


Stuart Hurst in the Robochair (SH) 
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Horror on the set with Steve Tomkow’s gruesome effects (ST) 


Cliff grabs a nap between shooting (SH) 


Alien head - another of Steve Tomkow’s exemplary effects (ST) 
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The model Firestar built by Peter Minster undergoing special 
effects tests on set (ST) 


Firestar (SG) 
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liff's ‘watch device’ for Firestar 
made by Paul Flanagan 


From the final titles (SG) 


CHAPTER 9 - GBH2 - Lethal Impact (Special Edition) 


Print viewed A CAMEO FILMS Release, ICE International Film 2006 
The opening credits of GBH2 - Lethal Impact appear over night-time 
shots of Manchester; Puccini’s ‘Nessun Dorma’ is playing on the 
soundtrack. The music changes and becomes quite sinister as a 
blurred image focuses in to reveal an innocent-looking young girl in 
front of a stills camera. The scene follows on with the foreground 
frame of a man clearly enjoying watching the girl pose. Inter-cut 
with this are scenes of a young red-headed woman heading for 
work across the city and one of a shotgun being loaded. 

We are back in Manchester’s club land, the original setting for 
1982’s GBH, where a barman and a doorman discuss the current 
situation in the city explaining that Keller (Jerry Harris), the 
original film’s bad guy, is now “the man, the boss”. However, Jack 
suggests that a new character, Harper, is about to challenge this 
dominance. The pair then discuss the ambitious Harper, saying that 
he has taken over five clubs in the past six months and that once he 
is in control he will use the clubs for pushing drugs and getting 
young girls to appear in his pornographic movies. As their club, The 
Millionaire, is being prepared for the coming evening, Harper’s 
heavies arrive with a message for Keller. They kill one of the girls 
working there, shoot up the place and pin another girl’s hand to the 
bar with a knife before attacking a redheaded woman as she arrives 
for work at the club. 

The next sequence, which takes place in Malta, shows a hung-over 
Donovan (Cliff Twemlow), the original hero of GBH, getting over a 
heavy night’s carousing and drinking. He leaves his hotel and takes 
a taxi and as he sits in the back seat he remembers things from his 
past revealed through a series of superimposed shots from the 
opening of GBH. As Donovan continues his day he recalls more of 
the events of the first film, each being relayed through a similar 
series of superimposed sequences. Finally, Donovan walks through 
the Maltese streets and is confronted by a group of men who he 
beats up. Donovan is clearly still a very tough guy. 

Back at the hotel, and out of the blue, Keller arrives in Malta and 
tells Donovan that his niece has been in a pornographic movie and 
he is needed back home. Meanwhile, in Manchester, we are 
introduced to Harper (David Rankin credited as David Roth), who 


we can identify as the man who was enjoying watching the little 
girl in the opening credit sequence. His henchman, O’Mere (Ray 
Nicholas), tells him how his team successfully beat up a rival 
Liverpool gang in their attempt to take control of the region’s 
criminal underworld. 

Whilst all this gangland activity goes on the police are forced to 
stand by and watch, unable to do anything due to a lack of evidence 
and their restrictive procedures. The policeman, Peters (Patrick 
Nyland), also reveals that this is due to the fact that Harper has 
friends in high places, “he is protected by too many influential shits. 
MPs, MBEs you name it”. He is seemingly untouchable. 

The next sequence introduces Donovan’s brother, Bill (Terrence 
Hardiman) and his wife who seem to be in a state of despair over 
their daughter’s appearance in the pornographic film. The doorbell 
rings and Donovan appears having returned to assist his brother. 
However, his offer of help is rejected as Bill tells Donovan that 
Catherine has committed suicide due to the shame she felt about 
what had happened to her. Bill then accuses Donovan of mixing in 
the same company as the people who exploited his daughter 
suggesting he is no better than them. Undeterred, Donovan says he 
will take revenge for what has happened and the scene ends with 
Bill finally embracing him. 

Donovan then drives through Manchester at night. These shots are 
accompanied by a Taxi Driver (1976) style voice-over which says, 
“Manchester, reputed to be one of Europe’s most violent cities. 
Nevertheless this is my city where night time brings out all the 
dregs and drop-outs of society. They come alive and manifest along 
the back streets and sidewalks: pimps, hookers, drug pushers, all 
trying to sell their illicit wares. Child pornography is rife. Children 
aren’t safe any more. The fact is no-one can be safe. And if hell is a 
city this is it.” 

Clearly, there is a lot of vice for Donovan to deal with. Finally, he 
arrives at The Millionaire Club where he beats up Harper’s men 
who are hanging around the place before taking over as head 
bouncer. At the end of the evening, whilst an attractive woman 
distracts Donovan, Harper’s heavies turn up but are seen off by the 
club’s other bouncers. Clearly annoyed, Donovan then tracks the 
culprits down to Harper’s pub where a mass brawl ensues before 
being broken up by the police. This is merely one of the first of 
many skirmishes between the rivals. 


Following this encounter, Donovan tracks down Benson (Terry 
Cundell), formerly a sidekick of Keller who has now become one of 
Harper’s associates, and beats him up. Harper does not take this 
lying down and brings in another heavy, Roscoe (Tim Condren), to 
sort Donovan out. However, Roscoe tells him that if he finds out he 
was responsible for Catherine’s death he will come after Harper not 
Donovan. 

The next sequence has Bunny (Bunny Lewis) telling Donovan that 
a gang of ‘four malicious dykes’ are grabbing young girls off the 
street in the Broughton area. Upset by what he hears, Donovan 
visits Catherine’s grave and remembers better times before 
returning to the city where he is shot at by Harper’s men. Following 
this there is a chase through the back streets during which Donovan 
manages to get one of their guns and kills his pursuers, leaving 
Harper to flee into the night. 

Next, Donovan visits Mayo (St Clair Palmer), the man who is 
responsible for distributing the pornographic film Catherine 
appeared in. Visibly upset by the material he sees is on offer, 
Donovan demands to be told who made the films, beating Mayo to 
a pulp until he names names, after which he breaks his neck. With 
his new information Donovan visits the studio of the people Mayo 
fingered and blasts one of them up the backside with his shotgun as 
he delivers the line, “How’s that for a blowjob fellahs?” before 
killing the rest of them. 

Still determined to clean up the whole pornography ring, Donovan 
sets a trap using a young girl (Chloe Hutchinson) as bait for the 
‘four dykes’ Bunny had explained were grabbing their victims from 
the streets. His plan works, but before he can deal with the women 
they manage to knock him out and take him prisoner, beating him 
badly in the process. However, they underestimate Donovan and he 
gets free and as Harper and his men arrive he causes a large 
explosion and escapes under its cover. 

Out of the blue, Chris (Brett Hutchinson), Donovan’s sidekick in 
GBH, reappears and although initially reluctant, when he hears 
Catherine is dead agrees to help. Together again, the pair visit a 
strip club intending to find out all they can about Harper from its 
owner Scully (Alan Birkin). However, before they can get any 
information from him he is killed by Harper’s men. 

Roscoe then visits Donovan and warns him off trying to get to 
Harper. Undeterred, the pair continue their pursuit of all those 


behind Catherine’s death. Next on their list is the Reverend Paul 
Spinner (Jerry Philips) who is also involved in the child 
pornography ring. Confronting him, Donovan stabs him in the neck 
with a crucifix. 

Chris meanwhile visits a gym that is frequented by Harper’s men 
before returning to the flat where they have left Jackie, the 15-year- 
old child porn victim (Mary Waters) who directed them to the 
Reverend Spinner. Whilst he is there Harper calls and Chris goes to 
meet him alone. This proves to be something of an error of 
judgement and we next see him discovered by Donovan lying on the 
floor of the rendezvous clearly badly injured. Rushed to hospital, 
Chris’s life hangs by a thread giving the Mancunian yet another 
reason to go up against Harper. 

As Donovan is out at The Pavilion restaurant he is spotted by the 
remaining ‘dyke’ who attacks him in the toilet and puts lit dynamite 
in his jacket. Miraculously, he escapes and visits Chris again at the 
hospital. 

A title appears, ‘One Week Later’, followed by a montage of shots 
of newspaper headlines detailing the violence that has been 
unleashed on Manchester’s clubland since Donovan’s return. 
Donovan is once again attacked but this time manages to finish off 
two of Harper’s men, leaving one of their heads in a lift. Whilst at 
home Donovan is attacked by O’Mere, finally disposing of him after 
a brutal fight involving knives. Harper is next as Donovan sets him 
alight after covering him in petrol. A final assassin kills a policeman 
instead of his real target, Donovan. 

The policeman, Peter’s then suggests Donovan get married as 
cover but at the reception a mysterious woman appears and as she 
opens the boot of her car it reveals yet another gunman who opens 
fire on the wedding party killing Donovan, Roscoe and Bill amongst 
others. The film ends with a freeze frame of her satisfied, smiling 
face. 


GBH had been the most successful of their projects to date in terms 
of both sales and distribution and so Cliff and David Kent-Watson 
had high hopes of success with a revival of their iconic character 
Donovan. Cliff also saw this as an opportunity to return to the 
themes he had hoped to tackle in the unmade The Blind Side of God 
(see Chapter 11), here making Donovan an all-avenging nemesis in 
a revenge narrative based on the bringing down of a paedophile 


ring. Aware of the impact of the original film, David Kent-Watson 
“felt we should make a sequel once a decade had elapsed and while 
actors from GBH were still available to resume their roles.” Their 
ambitions for the film are reflected in a Manchester Evening News 
‘Diary’ article by James Seddon, where it states that the film was 
“near completion and will be released worldwide in late spring or 
early summer.” Kent-Watson was clearly optimistic about the 
longevity of the Donovan character when he told Seddon, “We hope 
to make a series of GBH films because we think they could become 
something of a cult like the Charles Bronson film, Death Wish 
(1974).” 

The budget for the film was somewhat below £100,000. David 
Kent-Watson says this was “met entirely in-house by the ICE 
International team”. Once again, shooting was to take place in 
Malta, utilising Kent-Watson’s connections on the island, and back 
in Manchester. They allocated a week for shooting in Malta, 
followed by three weeks in Manchester. Here they shot on locations 
such as India House, in people’s apartments and in public spaces 
like King Street in the City Centre. 

Their use of Malta allowed Jerry Harris, who was now based on 
the island, to reprise his role of Keller the gang boss in the film’s 
establishing scenes. In a twist on the original, Keller is now the one 
who is under threat from a newcomer to the criminal underworld, 
namely Harper. Also reprising their roles from the original film are 
Brett Hutchinson as Chris and Patrick Nyland as Police Inspector 
Peters. These were joined once again by such familiar supporting 
players as Steve Powell, John Barry and Dee Christopholous. 
Playing other parts in the production were the now-regular 
members of Cliff's ensemble, St Clair Palmer who had appeared in 
Firestar: First Contact, Stuart Hurst from The Eye of Satan, and 
Firestar: First Contact, Terry Cundell and Stan Finni from The Eye 
of Satan. Utilising their connections in Manchester’s nightlife, Cliff 
and David Kent-Watson brought on board for this film local 
celebrity and real-life club owner, Bunny Lewis. Described by the 
Manchester Evening News as “Manchester’s original queen of drag”, 
Lewis plays a pivotal role as mentor and friend to Cliff's Donovan. 

Once again, Cliff and his director were able to attract an 
established performer to their project, in this case Terrence 
Hardiman. An actor of some stature, Hardiman had by this point 
already appeared in dozens of TV productions including the 


recurrent role of Major Hans Dietrich Reinhardt in Secret Army 
(1979). Today he is probably most fondly remembered for his title 
role in The Demon Headmaster (1996-1998). Hardiman’s 
association with Cliff wouldn’t end here; he was to have co-starred 
alongside Cliff in the unfinished Hogan’s Champion (see Chapter 
11). 

Having cut his teeth with his small role in The Assassinator (see 
Appendix 1) and the unrealised project The Blind Side of God, Ray 
Nicholas was given more responsibility on GBH2. As well as 
working as a Fight Co-ordinator alongside Cliff, he also took on the 
pivotal part of O’Mere. This allowed him to contribute to one of the 
film’s most memorable scenes when he takes on Donovan in a fight 
to the death. Nicholas has gone on to become one of the film and 
television industry’s most in-demand stunt co-ordinators working on 
feature films such as the football hooligan tale, Awaydays (2009), 
and the high-profile television series Life on Mars (2006-2007) and 
Wire in the Blood (2006). He has also been a stunt performer in 
Neil Marshall’s Doomsday (2008) and Shekhar Kapur’s Elizabeth: 
The Golden Age (2007). 

After his work on Moonstalker, The Eye of Satan and Firestar: 
First Contact, Paul Flanagan was brought back in as Production 
Manager and was also given a small role as one of Roscoe’s 
henchmen. One of Paul’s most memorable contributions was a 
gruesome decapitation scene involving Steve Powell. Steve 
remembers their inventiveness, “That was filmed in India House on 
Whitworth Street - Stuart (Hurst) and Paul Flanagan had built a 
false floor in the lift, so after (my character) had been killed off, the 
false floor was put into the lift with me underneath it and my head 
sticking through a hole. The carpet was tucked around my neck to 
hide any proof, and then Stuart wore my coat and lay with his back 
to the camera to give the impression that he was my body.” The 
four screengrabs below show the scene and to complete the picture, 
as the lift door opens and they are faced with Steve’s decapitated 
head, the drunken young man has a line, ”Now that’s what I call 
legless.” 

As was usually the case with their productions, Cliff once again 
provided the music. David Kent-Watson recalls, “Following a week’s 
rough editing, Cliff had the timings, and wrote the themes which 
were recorded and taken to London for arranging and recording to 
picture. This was the first time we had taken such work to the 


capital, and the results were first class.” 

According to Kent-Watson, in contrast to the original GBH the 
team were exhibiting a greater amount of sophistication by GBH2; 
they were by now experienced film-makers, “By the time we made 
GBH2 a decade later, I hope we had learned something about the 
art of filming [from the] several movies [we had made] on micro 
budgets in between”. The wider accessibility of more advanced 
post-production equipment also assisted their cause, “There had 
also been very considerable advances in affordable technical 
facilities which highlighted the differences between the first and 
second films.” This meant that, whilst still working on a very small 
budget, they hoped the film would display high production values 
and reach a larger audience. 

Still working quickly, Kent-Watson states that the, “final editing 
and dubbing took a further two weeks ...” and all that remained 
now was for the film to find a distributor. As ever, this would not 
run smoothly. Initially they had harboured the idea of selling the 
film to television. Again, he remembers, “GBH2 was aimed at the 
TV market, with better technical facilities, a little less gore ...” 
However, he states they did find distribution through one of their 
old European contacts: “The original version of GBH2 was released 
through the Dutch distribution company belonging to Gers Vissar,” 
however, after complications, “such rights would later be 
withdrawn from him.” Undeterred by these problems, and after 
Cliff's death, Kent-Watson prepared another longer-version of the 
film still believing it would find its audience. In an attempt to 
provide some background for those who had not seen GBH, he 
inserted a series of flashbacks that utilised footage from the original 
story. Kent-Watson also brought in Tony Sherman, who had played 
a small role in the film, to pep up the script. Sherman states, “David 
felt the film was a little bit flat, a little bit one dimensional ... I 
think I wrote about three or four scenes, they were quite lengthy.” 

What one might describe as a ‘director’s cut’ finally appeared 
through Cameo-Ice International in 2006 and David Kent-Watson 
hopes that this may still at some point be sold to television. “A few 
years ago I determined to find time to upgrade all the Ice 
International films suitable for television, one being GBH2.” 
However, due to its utilisation of footage from GBH, this too is not 
straightforward, as he says, “Unfortunately neither Lars or Ingemar 
Rydstrum could be contacted to obtain the original master of GBH 


and I had to work with a rather poor copy to provide the flashbacks 
which are the essential change.” As ever, in the field of exploitation 
filmmaking, tying down the ownership of work, particularly in the 
litigious area of copyright, is something of a minefield. 
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CHAPTER 10 - Bad Weekend 
Print viewed Cameo ICE International 2006 


Bad Weekend was Cliffs final film and something of a departure 
from his usual ‘tough guy with a heart of gold’ image. It opens on 
two alternating shots, whilst on the soundtrack we hear an 
announcer on the bright, breezy Sunset Radio telling us it’s the 
beginning of the weekend. On screen, one of these parallel edits is 
shot from a speeding motorbike as it goes along a country road. The 
second is a series of slow motion shots of trees which manage to be 
both atmospheric and spooky. A dissolve goes to a hand-held sweep 
over a desolate scene of bodies lying randomly on top of a cliff. 
Ethereal music adds to the sombre, disturbing mood. As the camera 
closes in on one of the figures we see that his head is virtually 
hanging over the cliff edge. Suddenly the figure shrieks to life as an 
unseen figure kicks him in the side. 

An older, gaunt looking man, Hawk (Cliff Twemlow) shouts at 
him “Get up you lazy bastard! It’s daylight!” Rubbing his eyes the 
young man, Sledge (Stuart Hurst), who’s been so rudely woken up, 
says to the older man who’s kicked him, “You didn’t have to kick 
me that hard!” Smashing Sledge on the chin and knocking him 
down, Hawk asks, “Well how does this feel you lousy bastard?” The 
other three figures on the ledge begin to get up and help Sledge to 
his feet as Hawk storms off. The others follow him making various 
comments. Why or how they come to be in the countryside is never 
explained. Existentially, they just are. 

Down in the woods along a trail they go while the scene cuts back 
to the motorcycle and its two passengers, a father, Harry Ferguson 
(David Rankin) and his teenage daughter, Kim (Sarah Fallon), are 
going camping in the woods for the weekend. Everything seems 
idyllic as they pitch their tent. 

Whilst they do this we are introduced to Taggart (Peter Wheeler), 
a large man drinking from a can of Diet Coke puts down his gun 
and stretches while doing a few knee bends “Got to keep in shape”, 
he tells himself. He lets out a massive fart and sends all the wild life 
in the area scattering. On a ridge overlooking Taggart, the gang 
observe him and Dave, who the credits refer to as ‘Jake’, (Steve 
Powell) recognises him as “that dickhead Taggart”. Hawk then 


sends Weasel (Michael Wheelan) down to distract Taggart so the 
others can rush him and steal his gun. Hawk knocks him down and 
stands over him with Taggart’s own rifle. Gazz (St Clair Palmer), 
shouts over that he’s found Taggart’s stash of guns. Hawk tells 
Taggart that he’s a fair man and that he’s got a one hundred yard 
start before he shoots him. In order to slow him down he stabs him 
in the thigh and groaning, Taggart runs off as best he can 
considering his injuries. 

Harry and Kim have pitched camp and we watch Harry practising 
with a longbow whilst he tells her that he recently won an archery 
contest. Kim begins cooking bacon before Harry takes over and tells 
her to go for a stroll and enjoy the countryside. Then, in a flashback 
that takes place in Harry’s kitchen, his wife (Diane Wilson) is 
answering a phone call. It appears a friend of hers is having a bad 
time and wants to come round. However, Harry wants them all to 
go camping and, whilst he is disappointed, in the end they agree 
that just Harry and Kim will go. 

We then cut back to the forest where Hawk and the boys are 
fooling around. They can smell bacon. “A man can’t live by cock 
alone, at least not in my life”, muses Hawk philosophically as they 
approach the deserted campsite, Harry having gone to look for Kim. 
Menacing music pulses through the soundtrack as a series of point 
of view shots through the trees spy on her. Next, blood mysteriously 
drips on her head from somewhere above and shocked she runs 
straight into the arms of her father. When the pair return to their 
camp, Hawk is sat outside their tent smoking. As Harry makes him 
a cup of coffee the rest of the gang silently gather. Hawk asks 
Harry, “Has she ever been fucked?” and the protective father 
charges at the gang leader, but he is overpowered by the thugs who 
then grab Kim. 

“Don’t hurt my daughter!” pleads Harry as they drag them both 
into the tent where their intention is to make him watch as they 
rape her. As Hawk begins the assault and the group watch, 
unnoticed Harry makes a break and dashes into the trees, hiding 
down by the river. Upon their realisation that he is gone, a furious 
Hawk sends the gang to look for him. In the following melee Kim 
also manages to escape, but they quickly hunt her down and drag 
her back to the campsite where Hawk brutally breaks her neck and 
leaves her for dead. Later, Harry creeps back to retrieve his bow 
and arrows from his trailer and as he circles around the tent he 


discovers Kim’s lifeless body which he cradles in his arms. The 
scene fades to black. 

The next scene opens on the gang’s hunt for Harry. Hawk sends 
Gazz down to a bridge and as he’s crossing an arrow hits him in his 
chest. The gang rush up and Sledge tells them that Gazz is still 
alive. Hawk hoists him up and throws him off the bridge. “Not any 
more he isn’t” he tells the astonished crew. As they walk away they 
spot Harry and fire away at him with no success. When they cease 
fire they all realise they’re out of ammunition, throw away their 
guns and move on. As they reach the river Hawk sends Weasel 
down to check everything is clear but another arrow thuds into the 
tree next to him. The hunters have become the hunted. “Where did 
that come from?” shrieks Sledge. “I dunno, but it had my name on 
it” replies one of the others. “What was that?” asks Hawk. 
“Arsehole?”. As they all run for cover, Weasel is hit by an arrow in 
his leg causing Hawk to abandon him at the foot of a tree and in 
seconds he’s dead, finished off by another of Harry’s arrows which 
goes through his mouth and pins him to the tree. 

Sledge is next to die, cut down as he runs across a stream, Harry 
looking on with a satisfied smile on his face. Sledge’s body then 
floats downstream leaving only two of the gang alive. Now afraid, 
Dave threatens to walk out on Hawk who kills him after a struggle. 
Hawk then spots Harry and makes his way over to him shouting, 
“Tt’s you and me now!” A desperate chase through the forest ensues 
during which Harry drops his bow. As the chase continues we see 
an arm reach down and pick it up. Harry is now cornered and 
knocked to the ground by Hawk and appears to be at his mercy. 
Hawk sneers, “You’ve had one bad weekend mister, but now you’re 
mine”. As Hawk is raising his arms to kill Harry an arrow thuds into 
his back killing him. As he falls, a bewildered Harry stares at the 
arrow unable to believe what he sees. As he looks up around him, 
we hear Taggart’s voice, “I told them aliens, I don’t die easy.” He 
laughs and as it fades to black, the Sunset Radio DJ bids his 
listeners farewell and hopes they’ve had a great weekend. End 
credits roll. 

Another roughcut of this film was produced in 1992 with no 
credits or production information. This version included a number 
of extra scenes and slight variations within sequences. 

After the gang are resurrected, Hawk and his crew stomp through 
the forest to a soundtrack that comes from Manchester’s Sunset 


Radio with the DJ wishing his listeners a good weekend. Luther 
Vandross warbles away in the background as Hawk and his men 
smash up a team of youths who they’ve chanced upon. After 
beating them to the ground they go through their pockets taking 
knives, money and cigarettes. 

Another additional scene involved Kim and Harry looking for a 
likely spot to camp, intercut with the gang marauding deeper into 
the forest where they come across a park ranger (Steve Whitehouse) 
who, after some light banter about the environment, realises too 
late who he’s talking to as Hawk smashes him in the face. 

The scene where Hawk orders the gang to attack Taggart plays 
slightly longer in this version and is accompanied by some jokey, 
Benny Hill style music. 

In the final sequence where Harry lies prone at Hawk’s feet, there 
is no shot of Harry’s bow being raised. Hawk is simply slain by an 
arrow from an unknown source. 


As with GBH, where Cliff had seen the potential opportunities 
offered by shooting with the then relatively-new technology of 
video tape and its associated domestic consumption, Bad Weekend 
once again showed his admirable awareness of new developments 
within the industry. Stuart Hurst remembers this: “Yeah, Cliff said, 
‘Stuart I can tell you now, you’ll be getting films on your computer, 
you'll be watching films on your computer’ and I was like, ‘yeah 
right’. He told me that if we can get these films right with good 
storylines and in good quality, it would be quick weekend work, 
bang bang, bang.” After nearly a decade of trying to scrape the 
money together to finance features, Cliff was looking for a better 
way of using the little money they had. According to Stuart, Cliff 
was full of enthusiasm saying that “we could start making trilogies 
instead of trying to make just one big film because it’s costing too 
much. Cliff knew there wasn’t enough backing around in 
Manchester so we should make small films with a small budget like 
Bad Weekend which was going to be the first of three that we were 
going to do.” 

Even by Cliff's standards, the budget of Bad Weekend was tiny 
and everybody once again had to take multiple roles to get the film 
made. Stuart confirms this, “When we did Bad Weekend, I did a 
helluva lot. I actually helped write that one with Cliff - it wasn’t 


fantastic but we did the whole thing for £1,000 and that includes 
editing, special effects, everything that was in that film was done 
for a grand and I think everyone got 50 quid out of it as well - and 
we did it in a weekend!” Steve Powell also remembers working on 
Bad Weekend, “It was part of a trilogy written by Cliff and to be 
directed by David Kent-Watson. It starred Cliff, David Rankin, 
Stuart Hurst and Peter Wheeler. We were in our element making 
this one, roaming about the woods in-between shooting scenes. We 
filmed near Manchester again, at Styal Country Park and Alderley 
Edge, playing a bunch of ruffians generally causing havoc 
everywhere we went. We had a great time. As usual I am killed off 
again by Cliff, but this time it came at the end so I got to do a lot 
more acting!” According to Steve, even in such austere conditions, 
everyone still managed to keep their spirits up: “After each shoot 
we would all meet up at the Ship Inn for a round of drinks courtesy 
of David.” 


As Steve indicates, the cast of Bad Weekend drew on what by this 
time had become essentially Cliff's loose repertory company. Even 
those who by this time were beginning to make a name for 
themselves in the wider industry still found time to work with Cliff 
and give their all. Stuart Hurst was one of these, “Because we were 
all so passionate about it you tried hard, I mean I’ve worked on 
bigger things, I was in Red Dwarf and stuff like that where they 
spewed away money and left people sitting around waiting and all 
the rest of it.” In such circumstances, preparation was vital, “We 
used to have everything down to the nearest detail. Because 
everyone was so keen, you got there and you did it and you pulled 
your tripe out and you made sure everything you did was superb or 
you did the best you could.” 

Without doubt, this loyalty was down to Cliff. He was definitely a 
man of great charisma who inspired and energised all those who 
worked with him. “He was so involved in film making and we all 
loved doing it and we all had other things in our lives ... we all had 
incomes but we all lived the dream - we all wanted to make films. 
We couldn’t get down to London, no-one was opening doors ... I 
mean, we all did a bit for TV so we were involved in the business 
but not doing what we wanted to do. Cliff would say, ‘no-one is 
going to give us the parts, so let us make them’ and that was his 
idea. Just do it ourselves, rather than go trundling up and down to 


Paramount, let’s make our own industry.” 

Even if the industry financiers were not interested in Cliff’s ideas, 
he did have the support of many people in the film world. For 
example, acclaimed stuntman Tim Condren, who had worked on 
such major films as Star Wars (1977), For Your Eyes Only (1981) 
and Robin Hood, Prince of Thieves (1991), would travel to 
Manchester and work for nothing because he loved Cliffs 
enthusiasm, commitment and energy. The same could be said of 
Steve Tomkow who had been behind the impressive special effects 
of The Eye of Satan and Firestar: First Contact. Steve is credited as 
armourer on Bad Weekend and says about those days, “I was doing 
the The Grumbleweeds Show, Sherlock Holmes, Coronation Street 
... all these dramas, even Prime Suspect, but when I met Cliff I knew 
it would be low budget but I still wanted to do it.” 

The limited finances for Bad Weekend, meant that David Kent- 
Watson and Cliff used a stripped-down, four-person crew consisting 
simply of camera, sound, production manager and assistant in 
contrast to Cliffs larger-scale efforts such as Firestar: First Contact. 
The result is a much smaller-feeling film that places an emphasis on 
realism rather than the exotic locations of earlier films such as 
Target Eve Island and The Ibiza Connection. This is reflected in the 
use of broadcasts from Manchester’s real Sunset Radio station to set 
both the location, Manchester, and the time, the weekend, in the 
opening sequence. 

Mostly utilising a hand-held camera, the film has an evocative, 
almost Gothic, quality which is enhanced by its use of the Alderley 
Edge setting. This ancient pagan site was central to the themes of 
Alan Garner’s novels such as ‘Weirdstone of Brisingamen’ and is still 
rumoured to be the site of witchcraft rituals to this very day. The 
film’s eerie opening, showing a number of seemingly dead people 
who then arise in the early morning light, seems particularly aware 
of the area’s potential supernatural links. This reveals Cliff and 
Kent-Watson’s talent for selecting appropriate locations. If their aim 
was to create a similar atmosphere to such well-known back-woods 
films as Deliverance (1971) and I Spit On Your Grave (1978), the 
choice of nearby Styal Woods was perfect. However, for all its 
sinister potential the area offered some light relief. 

Steve Powell says, “I remember when a scene in Bad Weekend was 
being filmed in Styal Country Park, It was a rape scene and was 
being shot inside a tent ... Imagine the scene, Cliff and David were 


inside the tent with Sarah out of sight and there were three of us 
outside sat on a long tree trunk all in scruffy clothes and armed to 
the teeth with hand guns and rifles and from inside the tent there 
were screams as the rape scene was being filmed. People were 
walking by as if nothing was happening until one old lady looked 
over showing some concern, I’m not sure who it was but one of us 
shouted over, ‘It’s okay love, we’re making a film’.” 

The role of Hawk was a clear departure for Cliff who had 
previously favoured tough yet heroic parts for himself. Here he 
plays a brutal, savage killer who leads a pack of equally loathsome 
characters on a trail of rampage. Cliff even went so far as to adopt a 
severe, dyed-blond, close haircut. Perhaps Cliff wanted to play a 
role that would stretch his acting abilities and the incredibly intense 
and relentless part of Hawk allowed him rein to do so. Cliff, like so 
many others, knew that bad characters create the most memorable 
parts. 

Whilst a rough version of Bad Weekend was assembled, it seems 
that a final version was never completed until David Kent-Watson 
provided one for the Salford Film Festival in 2008. Cliff had always 
envisaged Bad Weekend as the first part of a trilogy. Stuart Hurst 
had contributed an initial script for the second part which was to be 
entitled Aura, “It was going to be a bit of a horror - I wrote it, and 
Cliff said ‘let me do some changes’.” According to Stuart, it was 
about a man who’d been in a car crash. It would continue on from 
Bad Weekend. Dave Rankin, again playing Ferguson, was going to 
be driving home and he’d be involved in a crash and when he’s 
discharged from hospital he can see auras glowing around certain 
people’s heads. To his horror, shortly after he sees them, the person 
dies. Eventually he realises that the aura is a demon possessing the 
people and driving them to kill themselves. Ferguson deduces that 
when he next sees the aura appear, he can kill the possessed person 
first in order that the demon will also be killed. The final sequence 
was to be Ferguson seeing the aura appearing around a famous 
person on TV and then noticing that its actually a reflection of the 
aura around him! Stuart recounts the intended ending, “the last 
shot was like this haze around himself and he dies and his eyes 
were going to turn black and that’s how it was going to go out.” 

The final part of the trilogy, The Telephone, would have featured 
Diane Scott (Mrs Ferguson) living alone in a cottage in the country 
some time after her husband’s and daughter’s deaths. Stuart says 


basically the story was about “how you can get twisted up in 
yourself about phone calls ... she gets this phone call and the phone 
call voice is ‘You’re going to die’.” Rather than any evil entity, it 
was a crooked estate agent making the calls in an attempt to 
frighten Mrs Ferguson into selling her house and land. When the 
estate agent turns up to make his offer, Mrs Ferguson eagerly 
accepts his money and sells at once. The final scene is of the estate 
agent rubbing his hands with glee and as he is looking round the 
living room, the phone rings, he picks up the receiver and the voice 
says, ‘You’re going to die’. The house really is possessed! 

Cliff seemed to be well aware that a revolution was taking place 
within broadcasting with the introduction of cable, satellite and 
digital television, all of which would lead to a massive increase in 
demand for product. Stuart remembers Cliff had a vision that, 
“there was going to be a mass market for films because there are 
gonna be hundreds of TV channels and they’re gonna want stuff. He 
even said you’re gonna be hiring films and you’re gonna be 
watching them on computers.” Stuart told of Cliff and his interest 
and use of modern computer applications, for example “we’d just 
got into Adobe software for editing and we knew that in after- 
effects we could put hazes in so we could utilise that”. 

Cliff Twemlow passed away on 5th May 1993. Nobody could say 
what would have happened if Cliff had lived to complete the 
trilogy. 
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David Kent-Watson and Cliff Twemlow (DKW) 


L: Stuart Hurst as Sledge (SG) 
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R: Harry discovers Kim’s body (SG) 
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L: Harry’s grief at Kim’s murder (SG) 
R: Harry takes his revenge (SG) 


Hawk’s gang look down on the forest - count them? (SG) 


L: Sledge and Jake (SG) 
R: St Clair is first to go (SG) 


L: Sledge is slain (SG) 
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CHAPTER 11 - Cliff: The Great Imagineer 


Bill Twemlow remembers the young Cliffs ability to summon up 
evocative musical interludes while playing with toy soldiers made 
from clothes pegs. Whole battlefield scenarios would be played out 
inside his head as he lay on the living room carpet in their house in 
Eccles. The sounds, the actions, all pointed to an as yet uncovered 
vein of creativity that would flourish as Cliff got older. The more 
mature Cliff was an autodidact, a self-taught polymath who was 
capable of entering into a wide variety of pursuits, be it novelist, 
songwriter, screenwriter or actor. The route he seems to have 
chosen for himself as a schoolboy, that of boxer and rudimentary 
body builder isn’t a natural one for somebody who would also 
embrace his creative side so energetically, but embrace it he did. 
Even before the films and books, the music and the acting, his 
boundless creativity was always pushing its way out of his mind 
and into practical use. 

In the early 1960s, while composing music and waiting for his big 
break, he never gave up the jobs that were essential for the upkeep 
of his family. At one point, as well as being an extra at Granada 
Television, he was a ferryman on the Manchester Ship Canal 
running what they called a ‘Penny Ferry’, a Norwegian style boat 
that carried people and bicycles. Even then he was dreaming up 
ideas and getting involved in creative projects. His son Barry 
recalls, “When we were at school other kids’ parents used to make 
things like a Gingerbread Man’s house and things like that. He 
made this four-hundredweight, prehistoric scene of a plateau out of 
concrete and painted it with lichen and [stuck on] every prehistoric 
monster that Airfix made at the time, and he carried it up the 
school staircase all on his own!” 

Decades before Michael Crichton wrote ‘Jurassic Park’, Cliff's 
fixation with things prehistoric also manifested itself in plans for a 
dinosaur theme park which he tried to convince the owners of Belle 
Vue Pleasure Gardens would be the perfect replacement for the zoo 
and circus that were commercially failing. In order to publicise his 
concept, according to his brother Bill, “He had built a huge model 
of a Tyrannosaurus Rex and hawked it around on the back of an old 
truck in an attempt to convince a number of pleasure parks that a 
dinosaur theme park would have great pulling power”. This 


dinosaur experience was to stand him in good stead, or so he 
thought, when he wrote and recorded a song called ‘Loch Ness 
Nessie’. Barry recalls Cliff's promotional efforts for this track: “... he 
bought the original head off the Godzilla monster from the film and 
we stuck that on our drive. He fixed up a loudspeaker in the 
bloomin’ thing, put it on the back of a pick-up truck. It had red 
flashing eyes and he was playing the song around the streets of 
Manchester one afternoon until the cops intervened and closed him 
down!” 

Animatronics would surface again in 1982 as part of the latest 
leap of Cliffs imagination, ‘The Pike’. Sometime around 1980 Cliff 
met an artist called Charles Wyatt at the Apollo Gym in Manchester. 
“When he told me he was writing a book called ‘The Pike’, I said I 
would do the front cover for him, and would not take no for an 
answer which made him smile. I handed the illustrations over to 
him the following week at the gym and before I knew it I was being 
swept along into the world of making films.” 

It is not known whether the story was first conceived of as a film 
script or a book, but a version of ‘The Pike’ was published by 
Hamlyn Paperbacks in 1982. Obviously drawing on the success of 
Peter Benchley’s ‘Jaws’, Cliffs novel tells the tale of a giant 
predatory fish causing bloody mayhem in the setting of Lake 
Windermere. The blurb on the back of the book says it all: “A 
screeching swan ... A fisherman overboard ... A drunken woman in 
a dinghy ... Fear sweeps the peaceful holiday resort when experts 
identify the creature as a giant pike ... A hellish creature with the 
strength to rupture boats - and the anger to attack them ... 
Meanwhile the ripples of bloodshed widen ... THE PIKE”. Gathering 
together what evidence we can about the genesis of ‘The Pike’, it 
seems that the idea had been floating around for some time and 
that a treatment for a film existed which had caught some interest 
from production companies including Cannon Films. From that 
interest, Cliff was able to get the novel placed with Hamlyn. 
Presumably things moved apace with the idea of filming it because 
they quickly published a second edition that year with a strapline 
on the cover: “Soon to be a Major Film”. Cliff had also persuaded 
Joan Collins to come on board the production. Now all he needed 
was a pike: re-enter Charles Wyatt. 

As well as coming up with the dummy cover for ‘The Pike’ novel, 
his friend Charles also painted a life-size picture of the pike which 


Cliff hung in his garage. The next thing Charles knew, he was being 
whisked off to the Lake District to work on designing and building a 
full-scale working model of the beast at an engineering firm called 
Ulvertech. It was a task that was to last for six months. Charles 
recalls the work that went into its creation: “There were two models 
of the pike. One, a stiff replica that was used for towing behind a 
speed boat, whilst the other was made from fibre glass and rubber 
which actually moved ... [it] had a computer on board which 
operated the solenoids, which in turn operated the various rams. 
These again pulled the cables which moved the tails and fins ... I 
was involved only in creating the outer shell and taking care of the 
general appearance. All of the mechanism was designed and built 
by the engineers at Ulvertech.” 

In trials everything went smoothly. Charles continues, “It had to 
have a rib-cage built in order to enable the tail to move, which it 
did, very slowly. In fact, I remember Cliff standing on the back of a 
boat and watching it swim. He said something to the effect, ‘Oh my 
God! It looks alive!’” With the trials a success it was time to invite 
the press to a launch at the Bellsfield Hotel at Bowness in 
Windermere. Joan Collins was in attendance, as were a team from 
the BBC’s Tomorrow’s World programme who produced a thirty- 
minute long documentary about the building of the pike. Footage of 
the mechanical creature was also shown on the local BBC news that 
night and, by all accounts, everything looked set for the film to be 
greenlit. Then, seemingly for no reason, the backing for the movie 
having disappeared, Joan Collins returned to London, and the pike, 
if the legend is true, now resides in a museum of animatronics in 
Japan. 

Charles felt that on occasion Cliffs willingness to take on multiple 
roles proved problematic, “Cliff didn’t have the temperament to 
focus on one thing at a time. He had, to borrow a phrase from the 
television series Kung Fu, a ‘grasshopper mind’. Then again, things 
might have worked out for him had he not lacked the financial 
backing, and a very wise mentor to guide him on the way. 
However, I got the impression that he trusted no-one enough to do 
their jobs properly, that is, to his standards, and so finished up 
doing them all himself.” Undaunted, Cliff, as ever, moved straight 
on to his next projects, one of which was the resurrection of an old 
idea, ‘The Dogs of Kane’, which, back in the 1970s, had been sent to 
the renowned British horror stable Hammer who had rejected it. 


It’s quite logical that Cliff, the great recycler, thought of 
modifying it into a pulp horror paperback. Jackie O’Sullivan recalls 
working with Cliff on the rewrite that would be published by 
Hamlyn in 1983. She also remembers Cliff's writing methods: “Once 
he got an idea into his head he’d go and write a good few pages, 
then he’d leave it and then he’d just keep going back to it. He didn’t 
really have ‘Eureka’ moments where he’d just sit bolt upright in bed 
and say ‘I’ve got an idea!’. Having said that there were times when 
he’d pull over in the car. One time we were going to Yorkshire and 
he pulled over because he had something in his head that he just 
had to write down... he just used to sit and write and it just used to 
flow and then Id start typing the script and he’d read them and 
make all the necessary changes.” 

‘The Pike’ had earned reasonable sales, possibly on the back of the 
publicity surrounding Joan Collins and the Lake Windermere 
coverage, so clearly Hamlyn were happy to publish the follow-up 
‘The Beast of Kane’. A reasonable yarn, the novel is still fondly 
mentioned on websites such as ‘Vault of Evil: Brit Horror Pulp Plus’ 
and it features on the ‘quite a good price’ range on the internet’s 
‘ebay’ and second-hand book sites. Cliff is hailed on the cover as the 
‘author of The Pike’ so was clearly beginning to establish a 
reputation within the pulp Horror genre. The back cover proclaims 
in blood red ink: “When the Gordon family open their door to a 
stray elk hound, they unwittingly welcome in the forces of evil. For, 
according to the local priest, the huge dog is Satan himself, 
fulfilling an ancient prophecy ... As winter tightens its icy grip on 
the remote town of Kane, its unprotected people must face an 
unearthly terror.” It’s not known if Cliff wrote any more novels, but 
this was to be the final book he had published as his energies for 
the rest of the 1980s would be taken up with filmmaking. One of 
these projects was The Blind Side of God which at one point was set 
to star Coronation Street’s Peter Adamson. 

In ‘The Tuxedo Warrior’ Cliff states that whilst an extra on 
Coronation Street, he realised that starring roles for him “... would 
never materialise from the vault of The Rovers Return. So I resigned 
myself to hob nobbing with Elsie Tanner and Len Fairclough and 
the rest of the star-studded cast”. His relationship with Peter 
Adamson, who played local builder Len Fairclough, would continue 
for many years. Around 1973, at the same time as the Salena Jones’ 
recording of ‘Live And Let Die’, Adamson approached Cliff with a 


proposition, would he write a duet for himself and Pat Phoenix 
(Coronation Street’s Elsie Tanner). If Cliff would fund half the 
recording costs, Adamson would fund the other half and they could 
record it at Indigo. Cliff agreed and Granada TV’s Musical Director, 
Derek Hilton, who’d written the Coronation Street theme tune, 
arranged and conducted the resultant tune which was entitled ‘The 
Two Of Us’. Although released, Cliff noted in ‘The Tuxedo Warrior’ 
that “It never got off the ground, through lack of exposure or 
whatever. (Well, that’s show business I suppose.)” The pair 
continued to be friendly even though Peter Adamson’s career took a 
pummelling in 1983 when he stood trial for sexually assaulting two 
eight-year-old girls. Shortly after being acquitted, Adamson was 
fired from Granada’s long-running soap for selling back-stage stories 
to tabloid newspapers. The following year his wife Jean died after a 
long illness. Cliff stepped in with a proposal of his own, would 
Adamson like to star in a movie called The Blind Side of God? 

According to several sources, Peter Adamson was to play the lead 
role of a cop on the trail of a paedophile gang. Brian Sterling-Vete 
suggests, “As usual with many of Cliffs movies and stories, it was 
‘topical’ because there had been a series of high profile paedophile 
cases highlighted in the British tabloid media at the time.” Whether 
Cliff saw Adamson’s involvement as a case of ‘all publicity is good 
publicity’ we’ll never know, but news of the film and its star 
exploded like a bombshell in the tabloids. The ‘News of The World’ 
seized upon Adamson’s presence in the film and essentially 
managed to get the plug pulled on the project. Producer Les 
McCarthy drew up the drawbridge and switched roles to become 
the director of Cliffs next project, Moonstalker. Cordelia Roche, 
who had been cast in a leading part in The Blind Side of God, also 
stayed on to take the lead female role of investigative reporter Kelly 
O’Neill in Moonstalker. 

As was the case with several of Cliffs movie projects, a trailer for 
The Blind Side of God was made. Just like those made for the 
unrealised films Mason’s War and Tokyo Sunrise, it acted in much 
the same way as a ‘demo disc’ would for a rock band. Such trailers 
would be hawked around film festivals and trade fairs with the aim 
of attracting investment to complete the picture, in a practice still 
common today. So what does The Blind Side of God trailer look 
like? 

Firstly, there’s absolutely no sign of Peter Adamson; perhaps it 


was cut after his departure, or maybe he was dropped before any 
footage of him could be shot. Filmed and edited by Cliff's long-time 
collaborator David Kent-Watson, the trailer opens on a black screen 
with superimposed titles that read ‘The Blind Side of God’. A 
sombre, deeply-pitched American voice, which Cliff is not quite 
capturing all the way through, intones, “None of us can ever be 
fully aware of the hidden evils which manifest and grow deep 
within our society. Even those we hold in high esteem, those we 
trust to be beyond reproach, have harboured weird and sadistic 
fantasies involving the young ...” As we go from black screen to 
colour, the image focuses and we see empty children’s swings 
moving slowly back and forth. The image then cuts to shots of 
children having fun in a playground and the voiceover continues, 
“Sexual crimes against children are on the increase. This is the story 
of one man’s vendetta ...” We watch helplessly on as a mother and 
her daughter walking in some woods are stalked and then attacked 
by two shadowy figures. The mother is dashed to the ground and 
the child carried off screaming deep into the woods. Cliffs 
character appears too late to save them and we learn via the 
voiceover that his wife is dead and his daughter has been 
kidnapped. 

The trailer now gathers pace as action scenes come thick and fast. 
Cliff and John Saint Ryan stand shoulder to shoulder in a firefight 
that’s taking place in an old factory yard. There are plenty of 
explosions as they rack up a significant body count. Jerry Harris 
appears, screaming at Cliff, “Who gave you the right to be bloody 
judge and jury?!?” Cordelia Roche is on screen pointing a pistol at 
Cliff, “Aren’t you afraid?” she asks him. Producing the gun’s 
ammunition clip Cliff replies, “I’d be a lot more frightened if it was 
loaded”. Fights take place in a mansion, fights take place in the 
yard. Fights take place in speeding cars and crashing motorbikes. 
These are intercut with various bits of dialogue from dissolute- 
looking men with and without beards. Suddenly, naked Go-Go 
dancers in cages appear in a scene set up in Steve Tomkow’s 
Droylsden studio. (Tomkow remembers that, after all the effort of 
building the nightclub, complete with a bar, stage and disco cage, 
the lot was destroyed in a few seconds as Cliff blasted the set apart 
with machine-gun fire.) As the action quietens, a final explosion 
blows apart a VW Camper Van and the trailer goes to a freeze frame 
as the final voice over informs us, “Johnny Zero ... To the law he 


was a renegade. To the paedophile he was a nightmare”. 

And so ends the trailer for a film that never was. In true Cliff 
fashion however, the use of an avenging renegade going up against 
a paedophile ring would resurface as the plot device for GBH2 - 
Lethal Impact, only this time it would be finished, not once, in 
1991, but twice with the Special Edition in 2006. 

There is one more promo-trailer for another unfinished feature to 
be considered, that for Tokyo Sunrise, which was begun in 1988. As 
one would expect from Cliff, it consists of a number of fast-edited 
action sequences intercut with several static establishing shots that 
link the mayhem. It begins with rolling titles outlining the 
narrative, “A ruthless crime syndicate have found a way to conceal 
a highly addictive drug in a seemingly harmless soft drink, called 
‘Tokyo Sunrise’. Laura Brannigan, top society model hired to 
promote the new product unwittingly discovers the plot. After 
informing top government officials of the plot, the syndicate order 
her execution along with Johnny Zero, the tough bodyguard 
assigned to protect her ...” 

Oriental-style theme music hammers away and the trailer cuts 
suddenly to a sequence of shots showing Ginette Gray as Laura 
Brannigan modelling in a variety of poses for a photographer. In the 
background, Cliff as Johnny Zero guards her body. More frenetic 
action sequences follow as Johnny Zero blasts away with a variety 
of weapons ranging from a shot gun to a modified M16 that’s 
capable of firing not just bullets but arrows and has also been 
modified to fire grenades. There is a brief love scene between 
Johnny and Laura, which is followed by a scene of the two of them 
stood by a cottage on a desolate hilltop. Laura says, “This isn’t my 
idea of living. Stuck in a Fortress of Solitude, stuck on the top of a 
bloody hill.” A Chinese gangster (Gary Tang) attacks Johnny and 
they fight to the death in a furious struggle. Once again, the trailer 
ends with a shoot-out in a factory yard before a freeze frame shows 
Johnny Zero firing his supergun. 

The trailer for Tokyo Sunrise features many of Cliffs ensemble 
players. As well as Ginette Gray, Max Beesley returns as one of the 
crime syndicate’s bosses, Brian Sterling-Vete and Stuart Hurst 
provide muscle along with the Chinese martial artist, Gary Tang, 
who was one of Jackie Chan’s stunt team. Paul Flanagan arranged 
the locations and Steve Tomkow acted as armourer, providing the 
‘supergun’ which he claimed “really worked”! 


Despite Cliff devising a full press package for Tokyo Sunrise and 
travelling to Cannes for that year’s film festival, he was unsuccessful 
in getting more backing to finish the film. Whilst there, he was to 
strike up an unlikely friendship with the American actor Richard 
Gere, which led to a trip to Los Angeles and yet another unfilmed 
project, this one to be called Preacher and Chase, a project that was 
still at the discussion stage when Cliff passed away. Other unmade 
titles float around the legend of Cliff Twemlow including Samson 
Was A Jew, a film he wanted to make in Israel, The Judas Touch 
and Thunderflash. The latter idea was perhaps a little more 
concrete as, if you look closely at the script that Cliffs character 
Wolf is carrying in The Ibiza Connection, it is clearly the artwork 
that Charles Wyatt had designed for the Thunderflash poster. 

Brian Sterling-Vete certainly remembers Thunderflash, “The 
premise was that John Wyman ... would play the part of super- 
agent Hawk who tries to prevent a super-bomb destroying London.” 
This is a perfect example of Cliff's appreciation for the climate of 
the times. Margaret Thatcher and Ronald Reagan had upped the 
ante regarding the Cold War by basing American Cruise missiles in 
the UK and a massive groundswell of opposition had grown 
throughout the country, culminating in huge demonstrations at 
Greenham Common as well as on the streets of the country’s major 
cities. Reflecting this, at the foot of Charles Wyatt’s artwork, CND 
demonstrators can be clearly seen. 

Brian Sterling-Vete also recalls another project, Ring of Steel. This 
was to have centred around a prize-fighter forced to enter the world 
of illegal ‘cage fighting’. The climax of the movie was to have been 
a fight to the finish set in a volcanic crater near Reykjavik, where 
they were working as fight arrangers and advisers to the Icelandic 
National Theatre Company’s production of Claire Luckham’s 
Trafford Tanzi. 

Cliff's grasp of the zeitgeist is also in evidence with yet another 
unfinished project, Mason’s War. Here, the plot centres around a 
British Army ‘shoot to kill’ unit in Northern Ireland and their battle 
with the IRA. Like GBH, this was to have been funded by Ingemar 
Rydstrom who pulled out when Cliff accepted finance from another 
source for Target Eve Island. 

Cliff's ever-present canny knack for recycling material meant that 
‘Striker’, the car specially made for The Ibiza Connection, would 
become the central feature of Striker, a movie about a modified 


super-car. This idea was abandoned when Cliff's enthusiasm shifted 
towards Peter Adamson and the ill-fated The Blind Side of God. 

Perhaps the most surprising of Cliffs projects were his attempts to 
break into the world of comedy. Cliff, together with Jerry Harris 
and David Kent-Watson began to shoot a series of comedy sketches 
under the title Harrising Moments (1986). The sketches were 
written by Jerry Harris and performed by a small ensemble 
comprising Cliff, Steve Powell, Ricky Richardson, Brian Sterling- 
Vete, Kay Harris and, of course, Jerry himself. DKW recalls, “This 
was an attempt to break into television mainstream programming. 
‘Harrising’ came from Jerry Harris with whom I’d worked on 
Granada’s The Comedians series. He was a comedian with 
enormous experience, who, apart from being in The Comedians had 
topped the bill at the London Palladium, and had lots of ideas for 
sketches, after he made his acting debut as Keller in GBH.” 

The pilot, or what survives of it, opens on Jerry dressed in an 
Arab head scarf and painted-on beard, holding a séance. Sat at the 
table around him are Cliff, Brian and Steve. “If there’s anybody 
there knock once,” Jerry intones in a heavily accentuated Jewish 
accent, “If there’s anybody’s father there, knock twice - anybody’s 
mother, three times!” Eyes rolling upwards he continues, “Any 
schwartzers — Blacks — knock six times!” Ricky, who was a Black 
friend of Cliff's who had appeared in a couple of their films, pops 
his head up from under the table and says in a mock Deep-South 
accent, “What’s dat, honkey?” Jerry taps him on the head and he 
disappears back under the table. As the scene fades out, Jerry puns 
the word “Amen” with “Hymen”. We can only surmise that Jerry 
had watched Mel Brooks’ Blazing Saddles too many times, then 
figured that everybody would understand Yiddish, then decided 
they wouldn’t and translated ‘schwartzers’ into ‘blacks’ for the 
benefit of any goyim or gentile watching. This is basically the same 
kind of schtick that the Rat Pack were ‘performing’ with Sammy 
Davis Jnr twenty years before. 

The second sketch was filmed at The Commercial Inn, Jerry’s pub 
near Manchester’s Heaton Park. Jerry and Steve, in wigs, are 
mincing around down the road outside the pub. Steve recalled, 
“One of the funny things we were doing for that was this camp 
scene. Wearing jumpers and wigs and me and Jerry were going 
across the road to the pub - If they’d had their cameras outside it 
wouldn’t have been too bad, but they were filming it through the 


pub window so every time a car came past! ... Me, all camp like, 
hoping not to be recognised!” The sketch is edited in stop motion, 
like a series of stills with a campy, edgy and distorted soundtrack so 
one is never quite sure what’s being said. Stood at the bar, Cliff, 
tattooed, and in a vest and sailors cap, is ogling a buxom barmaid 
(Kay Harris), “Three large whiskies and keep ‘em coming,” he 
grunts. After the pair have eyed him up, Jerry sashays over to Cliff 
and starts chatting him up. Cliff hits him over the head and the 
sketch ends. As a comedy sketch it lacks a proper punch-line. If the 
macho sailor had been gay and taken up Jerry’s offer, it might have 
been funnier. 

Next up is a studio shot. Cliff, Ricky, Steve and Brian are milling 
around dressed in nappies. They’re pretending to be toddlers. The 
camera goes to a close-up of Ricky sucking his thumb and then pulls 
out to see him strike a bodybuilding pose, standing with one leg 
atop a pile of packages. Jerry’s voiceover hits the pay-off line 
“Crappies. The strong ones.” The next sketch is another in the 
studio, a two-hander between Jerry as a Rabbi and Steve Powell as 
a Catholic priest. The joke is a very old one with the punchline 
being the rabbi saying to the priest, “A Father to thousands! You 
should wear your trousers the wrong way round like you wear your 
collar!” Baddum! Tish! Oy Vey! 

Following on is a sketch set in a TV studio where an advert for a 
rheumatism relief drug is about to be filmed. Cliff is acting as the 
floor manager while Steve, Ricky and Brian are setting up lights and 
boom mikes. Jerry is the actor sat at a desk. Cliff shouts “Action” 
and Jerry delivers his line, “For rheumatism just take this and you 
won't suffer any more pain”. Cliff shouts “Cut! It’s a wrap!” The 
camera pulls back and we see that Jerry is doubled over with pain 
and has to be helped off the set. 

The final sketch was again filmed at the Commercial Inn which is 
now doubling as an Italian restaurant and once again utilises stop 
motion editing. Jerry, in a wig, is the waiter. This gives Jerry the 
chance to show off another of his accents. He’s also playing a 
customer, sat at a table with Cliff and a young woman. Jerry the 
customer is annoyed at the state of the table, “Waiter! What kind of 
a restaurant are you running here. Just look at this mess!” Jerry the 
waiter, accompanied by much eye-rolling, looks at the mess on the 
table. “Well ...,” continues Jerry the punter, “Can you clear it?” The 
waiter looks at the table and says he reckons he can indeed ‘clear it’ 


and then attempts to jump over it! 

In the scripts for his movies Cliff demonstrated an ability to 
produce crisp one-liners and he obviously had a natural flair for 
self-depracating comedy. Perhaps if the scripts hadn’t been so 
reliant on just Jerry’s rehashed old jokes and half-baked sketches 
and made more of Cliffs writing skills, Harrising Moments could 
have been a lot funnier. 

The sketches were combined into a pilot that was submitted to 
Granada but was never commissioned. However David Kent-Watson 
defends their work, “... that concept was many years ahead of 
[what’s] the norm today. The stations only wanted to produce in- 
house and Jerry and ourselves would have lost control, so that was 
the end of Harrising Moments.” Jerry would take himself, his wife 
Kay and his cabaret act to Malta and his involvement with Cliff and 
Kent-Watson would continue from this warmer, more relaxed 
location in the years to come. 

Cliff never lost his inclination to produce comedy. According to 
Tony Sherman and Paul Flanagan, Cliff filmed a pilot episode of a 
sitcom entitled Walk-In Bailiffs and work on a film called Hogan’s 
Champion was ongoing. Steve Powell recalls Cliff working on a 
script while they were making GBH. The idea behind it was a 
washed-up boxing champion who would be lured back for ‘one final 
fight’ by his devious manager. Hogan’s Champion did actually 
started shooting in Malta in 1992 with Cliff as Hogan and Terrence 
Hardiman as his manager. Together, they shot a few scenes of a 
heavily-padded, ‘overweight’ Hogan being goaded into training, 
jogging up and down roads and doing press ups while his manager 
watches on from café tables, eating, drinking and reading The 
Guardian, inside which he has concealed a number of ‘girly’ photos. 
At one point, as Hogan is doing pull-ups from a beam rather lazily, 
his manager leans over from his table and pokes him in his behind 
with a fork. Cliff died before shooting could be resumed in the UK 
and what scenes remain extant were premiered by David Kent- 
Watson at the Salford Film Festival in 2008. 

According to his friends and family, Cliff Twemlow’s premature 
death, a tragedy in its suddenness, was seemingly inevitable. For 
many years he had followed a punishing fitness regime that 
involved crash dieting and, as his weight fluctuated dramatically, 
his metabolism was placed under great strain. Also, as part of his 
body-building programme, Cliff had started on the dangerous path 


of taking steroids to increase muscle mass. On 5th May 1993, Cliff 
had a heart attack, was taken to hospital where he suffered another 
coronary and died. He was only 55. By all accounts his funeral was 
attended by several hundred people. Everybody who knew Cliff was 
touched by him and found great value in what they learnt while 
working with him. Certainly, his many achievements are testament 
to the fact that no matter which of the many paths Cliff followed at 
any time, be it writer, actor, bouncer or songwriter, he remained 
absolutely the man who gave his all. 
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APPENDIX 1 - Cliff-Related Films 


The Into the Darkness project gathered together a number of the 
filmmakers who had worked with Cliff on his earlier films. 
However, for this supernatural thriller set in the world of 
advertising photography, they had to work without him. With Into 
the Darkness the team were able to utilise a number of atmospheric 
Maltese backdrops due to David Kent-Watson’s connections on the 
island. These allowed for the creation of a very effective eeriness in 
the scene-setting prologue that establishes the film’s killer as 
someone mentally scarred from being the son of a whore who does 
not know who his father is. After this prologue the film continues in 
London some years later. A point-of-view shot using a hand-held 
camera follows a prostitute to her house where she is murdered. 
The audience are left wondering, are the two sequences connected? 

Into the Darkness then shifts to focus on Jeff Conte (John Saint 
Ryan), a temperamental actor who after a successful career at The 
National Theatre is having problems getting work. At the behest of 
his agent (Ronald Lacey) he reluctantly agrees to a modelling shoot 
in Malta in an attempt to pay off some of his debts. The film then 
introduces Brett Paul as Steve Sutton, a photographer who, like Jeff, 
is a little down on his luck and who has been dropped by a number 
of agencies. Both men are clearly drinking in the last chance saloon, 
and the pair head to Malta with four models and two assistants for 
the shoot. One of these assistants, Jim, played by Paul Flanagan, 
continually acts in a suspicious manner when around the models 
and seems a likely source of any trouble. Once on the island the 
models are murdered one by one by a mysterious killer, one who it 
would seem is linked to the prologue in some way. Could he be the 
child grown up? 

At first the evidence seems to suggest that Steve’s assistant Jim is 
the killer, but in a twist somewhat typical of the suspense film, it is 
revealed that it is in fact the photographer who has committed the 
murders and what’s more he is indeed the son of a whore from the 
beginning of the film. In the final fight sequence of Into the 
Darkness Jeff manages to stop Steve and after a struggle, kill him ... 
or does he? The film ends with a freeze frame of Steve’s eyes now 
open!! 

Something of a cross between The Eyes of Laura Mars (1978) and 


Peeping Tom(1960), Into the Darkness, was an Anglo-Swiss co- 
production between TP Productions SA (Geneva) and ICE 
International and was completed in 1986. The script for this 
suspense thriller was provided by John Saint Ryan, Brett 
Hutchinson and David Kent-Watson, with the trio being credited 
onscreen as John C Barker, Paul B Hutchinson and Michael 
Parkinson. Brett had spent many years as an advertising model and 
the film’s script utilised his behind-the-scenes knowledge of the 
photographic industry. The finished film is credited as having been 
released by World Video Inc, a Western World Television INC 
Company. 

Director David Kent-Watson also seems to have taken every 
opportunity to show off the delights of Malta and Into the Darkness 
contains many sequences that show off its tourist delights. 
However, the characters’ travels around the island and its beauty 
spots often holds up the narrative drive of the film and, ultimately, 
these work to dilute any tension that has been created. 

The casting of Into the Darkness saw a number of what the 
producers felt were marketable names come on board. For the small 
part of Andrew, Jeffs agent, they were able to secure the talents of 
experienced actor Ronald Lacey. Without doubt most famous for 
appearing in Raiders of the Lost Ark (1981), Lacey had been a 
familiar face on British TV screens since the early 1960s, appearing 
in many memorable roles such as that of Harris alongside Ronnie 
Barker in Porridge. Whilst he only appeared on screen for a short 
while, Lacey’s connection to the project once again revealed the 
Manchester filmmakers ambitions. However, Lacey would not be 
the biggest casting coup the makers of Into the Darkness managed 
to pull off. That would involve one of Britain’s best known actors, 
Donald Pleasence who plays another small role as the mysterious 
swim-wear magnet, Beckett, the commissioner of the Malta 
advertising shoot. After beginning his screen career in the1950s, 
Pleasence had appeared in such memorable films as The Great 
Escape (1963) as well as working with some of Europe’s greatest 
directors, including Roman Polanski (Cul-de-Sac, 1966). It is 
certainly the case that Pleasence’s presence on set would have 
brought a certain gravitas to their endeavours. 

Whilst Into the Darkness did not involve Cliff it does reveal the 
team’s continued development as a filmmaking unit. Whilst they 
had by now made a number of their own films, the experiences of 


working with such seasoned professionals as Ronald Lacey and 
Donald Pleasence would have helped them all expand their 
horizons and hone their acting and production skills as they 
continued to pursue their filmmaking ambitions. 

Cliff does appear in The Assassinator, though it is really only in a 
supporting role in a film that was the brainchild of John Saint Ryan. 
Having contributed to the script of Into the Darkness Saint Ryan 
would once again write under his real name, John Barker, but this 
time he has a sole screenplay credit. Saint Ryan also plays McCall, 
the title role of The Assassinator and as well worked as the film’s 
Fight Arranger. Clearly then, he was the driving force behind the 
project, along with producer, director, editor and cameraman, 
David Kent-Watson. Having made his screen debut in GBH, the fact 
that Saint Ryan was now able to see his own film project come to 
fruition reveals the supportive nature of the Manchester-based 
filmmakers and in particular Cliff and David Kent-Watson. 

The Assassinator opens with a hit man Chris McCall (Saint Ryan) 
preparing for and carrying out a job in London’s Chinatown. 
However, it is witnessed by the man’s son (Gerard Campbell) and 
leaving a witness is clearly not a good idea for someone in McCall’s 
line of work. On top of this fundamental error, upon arriving back 
in Manchester, McCall is informed by his boss Colonel Bradley 
(George Murcell) that he has in fact assassinated the wrong man. 
Upon hearing this news his conscience seems slowly to come to life. 

Leaving his boss’s office Chris McCall returns home to his wife, 
Alex (Ronnie Sandison) and son Timmy (Sam Barker), but any hope 
of domestic bliss is countered by the detailed preparations he 
undertakes for his next hit, a wealthy Indian businessman. Upon the 
completion of this assignment he once again returns home to his 
family and is clearly becoming more and more worn down by the 
nature of his work. On the edge of despair, he tells his wife he has 
had enough of his it, saying, “I don’t want to spend the rest of my 
life killing people”. Unable to accept what her husband does for a 
living, Alex leaves him and takes their son with her. Of course, in 
such films quitting is not easy and Chris is visited by a mysterious 
Mr Stewart, played by Ronald Lacey, who suggests a very lucrative 
contract to him. When Chris refuses, Stewart kidnaps his wife and 
takes her to Malta in an attempt to force him to change his mind. 

Chris then follows them to Malta where Stewart tells him the 
target is his boss Colonel Bradley and he must execute the deal if he 


wants to see his wife alive again. On the horns of a dilemma, Chris 
comes up with a plan to make Stewart think his boss is dead and so 
get his wife back. However, just as all seems to be going to plan, 
when it comes to the handover things prove less than 
straightforward as Bradley’s men appear trying to kill Stewart. 
Failing in their mission, Stewart is able to visit Chris’s wife at their 
hotel room, kill her and leave her body in the bath. Chris blames 
Bradley for her death and, after he has killed Stewart and disposed 
of Bradley’s bodyguards, he kills him. Chris then throws his gun 
into the sea in a scene reminiscent of Clint Eastwood’s Dirty Harry 
(1971) throwing his badge away at the end of the eponymous film. 
No more killing for him! 

Having now turned his back on his previous life, Chris McCall 
returns to the UK hoping to settle down into suburban anonymity 
with his son. As he walks up the path to his house with Timmy 
waiting, a shot rings out and Chris falls to the ground. He has been 
shot dead by the child who witnessed him kill his father at the 
opening of the film ... he cannot escape his previous actions. 

Like a number of Cliff Twemlow’s films, with its tough guy central 
character, The Assassinator seems to be inspired by Charles 
Bronson’s work of the 1970s. However, the troubled nature of 
McCall suggests a psychological depth and complexity that many 
Hollywood action heroes tend to avoid for fear of seeming weak. 
This is difficult to make believable in such a low-budget action film, 
but John Saint Ryan’s excellent performance has a stillness that 
belies his relative inexperience in front of the camera and allows 
the audience to read depth into the character. The casting of 
experienced actors, such as Ronald Lacey and George Murcell 
alongside Saint Ryan also helps develop the film’s professional feel 
when it comes to the overall level of performances and 
characterisation. John Saint Ryan recalls that he had very much 
enjoyed working closely with the experienced Ronald Lacey, saying 
he was very supportive and helped him with the structure of the 
whole piece. 

Similarly, George Murcell brought an impressive CV with him 
onto the film’s set. The burly actor is instantly recognisable from his 
many appearances on British television, often as Eastern European 
spies or diplomats, in ITV series such as The Champions, The 
Persuaders and Jason King. The small part of Arthur, Chris’s driver 
was given suitable gravitas by well-known character actor Norman 


Jones who, like Murcell and Lacey had great experience in British 
television having appeared in everything from Inspector Morse to 
Some Mother’s Do ‘Ave ‘Em. Once again, the casting of such 
performers reveals that, whilst budgets were tight, all those 
involved in The Assassinator, as well as Cliffs other films, were 
determined to work in a professional manner. 

Alongside these seasoned professionals, some of the smaller roles 
in The Assassinator are filled by actors familiar from Cliffs early 
films. GBH actor, Jerry Harris, who had by this time emigrated to 
Malta, is seen as the nightclub comedian who helps Chris with 
information about Bradley’s whereabouts. Paul Flanagan appears as 
one of Stewart’s henchmen, Steele, alongside stuntman Ray 
Nicholas who plays another and takes part in a well choreographed 
fight in a pub car park showing the kinds of skills that have made 
him one of the UK’s leading stunt performers. Behind the scenes, 
Steve Tomkow (who also had a small role as a minder) worked as 
the film’s armourer and Paul Pooley was the boom operator. Mel 
Dean, who had worked on GBH, is credited here with both writing 
and arranging the film’s music. 

The Assassinator drew on a range of actors and behind-the-camera 
crew who had previously worked with Cliff and this enhanced the 
feeling that, even though he was somewhat peripheral to this film, 
playing one of Bradley’s bodyguards, Devlin, it was being put 
together by a team that he and David Kent-Watson had been 
building from the outset of their Manchester-based filmmaking 
adventures. John Saint Ryan had quickly become a key member of 
this team. From the springboard provided by working on Cliffs 
films he would soon go on to wider fame in 1994 starring as one of 
Bet Lynch’s most memorable suitors, Charlie Whelan, in the long 
running soap Coronation Street. Now based in the USA, John Saint 
Ryan has sustained an impressive acting career taking parts in 
Murder She Wrote, Babylon 5 and Buffy the Vampire Slayer before 
starring alongside the late Heath Ledger in the 
series Roar. 


Between projects, Cliff relaxes with Ginette Gray (L 
Jackie O’Sullivan (GG) 


APPENDIX 2 - Cliff’s Music 


The following Discography is courtesy of Gavin Whittaker with 
additional input from the authors. Bearing in mind Cliff wrote 
nearly two thousand tunes this list can only be partial. 


ALBUMS 

Inter City (1967) De Wolfe; with John Reids, Jack Trombey 
Bossalena (1967) De Wolfe; with Keith Papworth and Edward Ward 
Lucky Me (1967) De Wolfe - track ‘Intimate’ only 
Mini-Skirt (1967) De Wolfe; with Les Reed, Reg Tilsley 
Polaris (1967) De Wolfe 

There’s a World Going On (1967) De Wolfe; with Reg Tilsley and 
others 

Tilsley Orchestral No 2 (1967) De Wolfe 

Traveling Light (1967) De Wolfe 

Z-Patrol (1967) De Wolfe; with Reg Tilsley 

For the Young (19??) De Wolfe; with John Reids 

Big City Story (1968) De Wolfe 

Inherit the Wind (1968) De Wolfe 

More Electric Banana (1968) De Wolfe 

Blue Pacific (1969) De Wolfe 

Colours (1969) De Wolfe 

Loony Tunes (1969) De Wolfe 

Key Largo (1970) De Wolfe; with Reg Tilsley 

Sweet Chariot and Friends (1970), De Wolfe 

TV Suite Vol 2 (1970) De Wolfe; with Johnny Hawksworth 
Tilsley Orchestral 9 De Wolfe (1970); with Reg Tilsley and D 
Bradford 

Afro-Rock (1971) De Wolfe; as Vecchio 

Alibi (1971) De Wolfe; with Johnny Hawksworth 

Illinois (1971) De Wolfe 

Restless Woman (1971) De Wolfe 

Sit Back (1971) Hudson Music 

Sunspots De Wolfe (1971); with Johnny Hawksworth 
Times Two (1971) De Wolfe; with Keith Papworth 

Friendly Face (1972) Hudson Music Company 

Native Rhymes (1972) De Wolfe 

Wheel of Fortune (1972) De Wolfe; with Reg Tilsley 


Great Day (1972) De Wolfe; with Simon Haseley 

Quartet of Modern Jazz Vol 2 (1972); De Wolfe 

Tete a Tete (1972) De Wolfe; with Reg Wale, Simon Haseley 
City Scene (1972) De Wolfe; with Keith Papworth and Jack 
Trombey 

Eye Level (1973) LP Studio 2 Stereo 

Junction (1973) De Wolfe 

Synthesizer Contact (1973) De Wolfe 

Syndrome (1973) De Wolfe; with Reg Tilsley 

Hot Breath (1974) Hudson Records; with Reg Tilsley 

Super Ride (1974) De Wolfe; with Barry Stoller 


SINGLES 
Live and Let Die B/W Some Other World (1973) Salena Jones, 
Indigo Records 


Distant Hills (1975) ‘B’ side of Van Der Valk theme Pathé Marconi 
EMI 


CDs AND REISSUES 

This Is ... Cult Fiction Royale (1997) 2xCD Theme From Crown Court 
Virgin 

Bite Hard: The Music Of De Wolfe Studio Sampler 1972-80 (1998) CD 
Comp Hold Back BBE 


Sound Book: De Wolfe Music Library & Background Sound (1998) 
2xCD, Comp Silver Thrust, Cool It ... La Douce, La Douce, Irma 


Blows Your Mind (1999) CD, Album Street Girl, Love, Dan 
...Carnabeat Records 


Morphine Mambo Jazz Club (2000) LP, Comp Silent Service, Coast 
... Plastic Records 


Shut It! The Music Of The Sweeney (2001) CD Contact Sanctuary 
Records 


Dawn Of The Dead Unreleased Soundtrack Music (2004) CD Cause I’m 
A Man Trunk Records 


School Yard Breaks 2 (2006) 2xLP, Comp Silver Thrust Strictly 
Breaks Records 


Bite Harder - The Music De Wolfe Studio Sampler Volume 2 (2007) CD, 
Album Street Girl Instrumen ... De Wolfe 


Music De Wolfe Vol 1 (2008) 2x12, Comp Silver Thrust Megaphone 
Unlimited 
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Cliff Twemlow’s music credit vies GBH (SG) 


Album covers for Cliff's music as Peter Reno (GW) 
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APPENDIX 3 - Cliff Twemlow Timeline 


1937 
Cliff born 14th October in Hulme, Manchester. 


1940 
Cliffs family move to Barton, living near the Manchester Ship 
Canal. 


1942 
Cliff and siblings, Ethel and William, are evacuated to Derbyshire. 


1945 
War ends and the family are reunited in Barton. 


1947 
A young Cliff begins boxing lessons. 


1950 
Cliff begins body-building, undertaking what, for a thirteen-year- 
old, was a serious training regime. 


1951 

Cliff begins work as a projectionist at his local cinema The Princess, 
Eccles, but gets fired after leaving out reels of film in order to go 
home early. 


1952 

Cliff travels to Morecambe and gets a job as a life guard at The 
Morecambe Swimming Stadium. Somehow he also manages to 
obtain another job as a bouncer in a local club. 


In Morecambe he meets two characters called Chaser and Donovan. 
Both names will become synonymous with Cliff during his film 
career. 


Cliff also travels to Glasgow and works as a bouncer in a dance hall 
until he is hospitalised after a fight, after which he returns to 
Eccles. 


1953 


Cliff joins the Army and is dishonourably discharged after four 
months for striking an officer. 


He holds down a variety of labouring jobs including coal-heaving 
and timber-carrying before becoming a ferryman on the Manchester 
Ship Canal. 


1957 
In March, Cliff marries Georgina Beryl Curley - known as Beryl. 


On 28th June the Eccles Journal reports that the RSPCA has 
recognised Cliff's bravery for saving a dog from the Bridgewater 
Canal on 19th November 1956. 


1958 
Cliff's and Beryl’s son Barry is born. 


Cliff takes a permanent labourer’s job at Turner Brothers’ asbestos 
plant in Trafford Park, Manchester 


1959 

Cliff starts composing tunes with his brother William and the pair 
travel to London to find a publisher who will sign them. They have 
no success. 


Cliff fronts a pop group called Steve Reno and The Sundowners. 


1960 
Cliff's and Beryl’s son Steven is born. 


In addition to working at Turners in the daytime, Cliff also takes on 
evening shifts as a doorman at The Majestic Ballroom, Eccles. 


1962 

Cliff acquires an Equity card and begins to work as an extra on 
Coronation Street at Granada TV and throughout the 1960s he 
appears in major TV series such as The Caesars, The Battle of the 
Somme and Inspector Rose. 


1965 
Cliff's and Beryl’s son David is born. 


1967 


Cliff gets a song-writing contract with De Wolfe Music and begins 
publishing tunes under various pseudonyms including Peter Reno, 
Mike Sullivan and John Agar. 


1970 
Cliff is now earning substantial royalties from his music 
compositions. 


1972 
Cliff ‘s compositions are used as the theme tunes for Granada TV’s 
Queenie’s Castle and Crown Court. 


1973 

Paul McCartney takes out an injunction against Indigo Records and 
Cliff over his composition ‘Live and Let Die’ recorded by Salena 
Jones. Cliff loses the court case and has to pay substantial costs. 


1975 
Cliff is declared bankrupt and his marriage ends. 


1976 

Cliff completes the manuscript for ‘The Dogs of Kane’ but he cannot 
find a publisher nor does he find success with another version 
which is rejected by Hammer Film Studios. 


Cliff's divorce comes through and he marries Judith Lewis. They 
move to Whitefield, North Manchester and he takes on a job as a 
delivery man to earn money whilst he rebuilds his career. 

1978 

Cliff becomes a bouncer at Peter Stringfellow’s The Millionaire Club 
in Manchester. The DJ there is a young man named Brett 
Hutchinson. 


1979 
Cliff writes his autobiography ‘The Tuxedo Warrior’. 


1980 
‘The Tuxedo Warrior’ is published by City Major Ltd. 


1981 
Producer Geoffrey Rose and director Andrew Sinclair make a film 
version of ‘The Tuxedo Warrior’ in Zimbabwe. Cliff and Steve 


Powell travel to work on this production, released as Tuxedo 
Warrior. 


Cliff moves in with Jackie O’Sullivan. 


1982 
Cliff's second book ‘The Pike’ is published by Hamlyn Books. 


Cliff works with director David Kent-Watson on the film GBH. 


1983 
Cliff's third book ‘The Beast of Kane’ is published by Hamlyn Books. 


GBH is released by World of Video 2000. Cliff also works on his 
film Mason’s War which remains uncompleted. 


Cliff travels to Barbados and Grenada to work on the film Target 
Eve Island, again with director David Kent Watson. 


1984 
Cliff completes work on The Ibiza Connection, directed by Howard 
Arundel. 


1985 
Cliff recuts Tuxedo Warrior with additional footage and releases it 
as two separate titles, The African Run and The Omega Connection. 


Cliff travels to Iceland with Brian Sterling-Vete to work on a 
production of the play Trafford Tanzi. 


1986 
Cliff travels to Malta to appear in David Kent-Watson’s film The Hit 
Man aka The Assassinator. 


Cliff works on another film project The Blind Side of God with 
director Leslie McCarthy. This remains unfinished. 


Cliff works again with director McCarthy on the film Moonstalker. 


Together with Jerry Harris, Cliff works on a series of comedy 
sketches called Harrising Moments. 


1987 
Cliff again works with David Kent-Watson, this time on the film The 
Eye of Satan. 


1988 
Cliff works on another unrealised project Tokyo Sunrise. 


1989 
Cliff begins work on Firestar: First Contact with director David 
Kent- Watson. 


1990 
Cliff begins work with director David Kent-Watson on GBH2 - 
Lethal Impact. 


1991 

Cliff takes part in a series of videos including Fitness Over 40. 

1992 

Cliff works on Bad Weekend with director David Kent-Watson 
before beginning another project called Hogan’s Champion. 


1993 - Cliff died in hospital 5th May. 


2008 
Salford Film Festival salute to Cliff Twemlow takes place and 
includes the premiere of Bad Weekend. 
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Cliff's memorial stone, St Wilfrid’s Church, Northe 
showing wrong birthdate 


OTHER BOOKS BY CP LEE 


Like The Night (Revisited) 
2004 
Helter Skelter Publishing (United Kingdom) 
ISBN 1-900924331 (2nd revised edition) 
Paperback - 224 Pages 
Kindle Edition 2016 - https://www.amazon.co.uk/Dylan- 
Judas-1966-Night-Revisited-ebook/dp/BO1MXPKMWH/ 
ref =la_BOO34N9F8S_1_2? 
s= books&ie = UTF8&qid = 1495212116&sr = 1-2 
CP Lee’s eyewitness account of Dylan’s pivotal 1966 show at the 
Manchester Free Trade Hall brings to life the controversial time 
when Dylan turned his back on folk music in favour of rock ‘n’ roll 
which culminated at the Manchester show where a fan shouted 
‘Judas’ at Dylan for his perceived betrayal. 


Shake, Rattle and Rain 
2002 
Hardinge Simpole Limited (United Kingdom) 
ISBN 1-9781843820499 
Paperback - 336 Pages 
Kindle Edition 2016 - https://www.amazon.co.uk/Shake- 
Rattle-Rain-Popular-Manchester-ebook/dp/BO1N2OS3NI/ 
ref =la_BO034N9F8S_1_5? 
s= books&ie = UTF8&qid = 1495212116&sr = 1-5 
Combining oral history and personal observation, this book 
provides an invaluable insight into what has made Manchester such 
an innovative creative music centre over the last five decades - from 
Beat clubs to the Hacienda, from Music Force to Factory Records, 
the Summer of Love and beyond. 


Like A Bullet of Light - 
The Films of Bob Dylan 
2000 
Helter Skelter Publishing (United Kingdom) 
ISBN 1-9781900924061 
Paperback - 192 Pages 
An in-depth study of an often overlooked part of Dylan’s oeuvre, 
this is CP Lee’s compelling portrait of an enigmatic artist as keen to 


challenge perceptions in the visual medium as he is in his better- 
known career in music. 
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